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If we think for a moment of any great novel, which has endured 
to rejoice other generations than its author’s, we will admit, with 
little argument, that it has lived because it is true—even if no in- 
cident in it ever happened—and that its truth is summed up for us 
in its characters. There is a plot there, too, certainly, and there is 
the limning touch which we call “style,” but the life of the work is 
in the psychology of the people as they develop through the scenes 
of the story: influences of heredity, perhaps, and environment, and 
of immediate human contacts and conflicts, bringing out what was 
latent. 

Now, it may seem, at first, too far-fetched—this analogy which 
I attempt to draw between the classic novel and some volumes of 
polar literature. If it does, the reason why it seems far-fetched is 
that many people still believe the Arctic to be ice-bound and deso- 
late; therefore they still think of the polar explorer in the old pic- 
ture, as a fur-clad atom of will power and physical force heading 
forever into a blizzard. They see him as a hero, truly; but he is so 
misted by the blizzard that they fail to catch even a trace of the im- 
agination, or the intellect, which engrosses them as they follow 
their favorite characters through the pages of romance. An intrepid 
but uninteresting white man, chilled through, battling blizzards by 
day and camping by night in the cold snowhouses of a stupid race 
of savages, called Eskimos! That has been the popular notion of 
the explorer, the Eskimo, and the Arctic. And it is responsible for 
the general lack of interest till recently in the literature of polar 
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exploration. People did not care to read about a country so un- 
pleasant and so useless, as well as so distant, nor about savages so 
primitive and stupid that they were hardly above the animals, nor 
about a type of white man who, apart from his courage, seemed to 
have no recognizable human traits. 

Then Amundsen flew across the pole; and Wilkins’ flight in the 
Arctic followed. And the press began to take up the idea, which had 
been put forth some ten years earlier by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
namely, that the airway across the Arctic sea was that “short route 
to Asia” so long sought by the great mariners of the past. The first 
polar aviators seriously damaged in the popular mind the old, false 
concept of the Arctic. Indeed, thanks to Stefansson and to these 
flying men, the polar regions—south as well as north—have 
emerged from the thick white mists of obscurity and romanticism 
into focus. We have been compelled to try to visualize them as a 
part of the practical world because we have learned, chiefly from 
Wilkins, that these once remote and fantastic realms are the breed- 
ers of our weather. The gale, the rain, the snow, the drought come 
close to the skin with each and all of us. Lastly, as an awakening 
factor, the world-tour of the Graf Zeppelin has annihilated the old 
concept of distance. In a sense, wherever we are, the ends of the 
earth meet for us there! Not only have the polar regions come out 
of obscurity; they are near. Those of us who so recently thought 
the Arctic as remote from interest as it was in space can now easily 
imagine ourselves taking that transpolar air journey to Tokio which 
Stefansson talked about in the days when even Amundsen scoffed 
at the notion of aircraft in the Arctic! And now that we realize that 
the Arctic is not a far-off blizzard but a short cut between centers 
of civilization, our curiosity is stirred about the men who pushed 
northward with ships and sleds in the centuries before the Wright 
brothers opened the era of travel by air. Why did they go? What 
manner of men were these heroes of Arctic exploration? What sent 
them north? And what sort of a world is that North, really? For 
we almost suspect now that the hero of the Arctic did not go 
there merely because of the urge to be heroic; nor in pursuit of 
what we have loosely dubbed “adventure,” meaning something 
hazardous and exciting but probably aimless. 
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In correcting our ideas we need not accept, without a grain of 
salt, Stefansson’s satirical definition, “an adventure is a sign of in- 
competence”: nor need we entirely subscribe to his axiom about 
heroes, “whatever you add to an explorer’s heroism, you have to 
subtract from his intelligence.” But we can accept his implied con- 
demnation of the pseudoromanticists’ “hero of adventure,” who 
embodies courage minus brains, curiosity without purpose, and who 
dies gamely—which is admirable enough in itself—in taking a need- 
less risk due to his own lack of forethought earlier in the day. We 
know that until recently not only western fiction, but sober his- 
torical accounts of the frontier, pictured the westernexplorer as a 
restless adventurer whose purposeless wanderings accidentally re- 
sulted in settlement. The authors of such books, living neighborly 
to the corner grocery, failed to perceive that Daniel Boone, for in- 
stance, followed big game from North Carolina to Kentucky, and 
from Kentucky to Missouri, not primarily because he liked to hunt 
but because he and his large family did—primarily—have to eat! 
The heroes of adventure in the first Far North of this hemisphere, 
such as Alexander Mackenzie and David Thompson, were fur- 
traders. The hero of the great open spaces—to describe the ex- 
plorer by a phrase unthinkingly used in mockery today—has al- 
ways been, in reality, a practical and a purposed man. And he has 
been a man with a vision beyond other men’s horizons. 

The north and south polar regions are vastly different. Ant- 
arctica is chiefly land; the Arctic chiefly water. The Arctic is more 
genial and people live in it, as well as animals and plants. The story 
of exploration in these two vastly different ends of our earth has 
also, naturally, its great contrasts. So, to avoid confusing our- 
selves, we will at first confine our detailed discussion of polar liter- 
ature to books about the Arctic and to the men of the Far North, 
Eskimo and white, whose brave deeds are recorded in these books. 

The Eskimos cannot be ignored; and one need not be an eth- 
nologist to appreciate them. And, since we are discussing polar lit- 
erature, it is proper to note that the Eskimos were the first authors 
who tried to catch, in poem and short story, the spirit, and the ex- 
ternal look too, of life in the great North; as, in their poignant 
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songs and their wild gay dance music, they have repeated themes 
learned of the winds and the pounding shore line. The Eskimos 
have first hospitably received the white explorer, then guided him 
northward over the game trails which they themselves have fol 
lowed for centuries, chanting: 

Beast of the Sea! Come and place yourself 

before me in the dear early morning! 
Beast of the Plain! Come and place yourself 


before me in the dear early morning! 


Lastly, they have dared the unknown with him, driving the dogs 
with which they have supplied him, killing food for him, and stand 
ing by him loyally even in disaster. Knud Rasmussen, the great 
Danish explorer and ethnologist, says of them: “They are born 
with the explorer’s inclinations and thirst for knowledge.” He 
points out, also, that, without their aid, the story of the Arctic 
would lack several of its most brilliant chapters. In his Greenland 
by the Polar Sea, he tells us of a bear hunter named Odaq, who was 
one of the group of Eskimos with Peary in his unsuccessful attempt 
to reach the Pole in 1906. He gives the incident, indeed, largely in 
Odaq’s own words, as this heroic, loyal native told it later to him. 
Camped on the ice at the “farthest north” yet reached by man 
(87° 14’), the Eskimos saw only death ahead; and they did not 
know that Peary, asleep in his tent, had accepted defeat for this 
time and would begin the return march next day. Odaq pitied his 
friends; and he realized how the loss of these hunters would afflict 
their small tribal community, which was dependent on its hunters 
for food. He went into the commander’s tent, woke him and said: 


I have come to speak to you for my comrades’ sakes, Further progre 
now would mean death for all of us, and I know that you will not turn. Send 
my comrades back. With the aid of the compass they will be able to find land 


and I will go on with you, so that you need not die alone 


A brief snatch of dialogue, such as this, from a novel, immediately 
stirs our interest, whets our appetite for the whole book, because 
the speaker flashes to us something fundamentally and universally 
human. But this speaker is not a civilized hero in, say, some realis 
tic novel of the World War in which loyalty to a friend is depicted 
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without ornamentation, in plain sincerity. Odaq is an Eskimo, one 
of those people popularly considered to be crude savages, foolishly 
eager for beads, gaping at the strange and imposing white man as 
if he were a god! His action and his words show us a human being 
(we can no longer say “a savage’’) with the psychological insight 
to perceive that a man may be done to death in the grip of his own 
will, and with too deep a compassion for the will-driven man to let 


‘ 


him “die alone”’ in his folly. 

I have discussed the little episode of Odaq and Peary, because 
it indicates the riper knowledge of humanity to be gained from the 
best two books of exploration devoted primarily to the Eskimos. 
These are Stefansson’s My Life with the Eskimo and Rasmussen’s 
Across Arctic America. A glimpse of the Eskimos’ moral quality we 
have already had. What of their religion, their social system, their 
art, and their wit? As to the wit, let a lady reply! To sketch briefly 
the scene in which she figures—Rasmussen has arrived at a village, 
somewhere on the top of our world, which bears a bad name. The 
inhabitants are said, by other Eskimos, to be very rough with 
strangers. Certainly the men crowd about him with every appear- 
ance of hostility. He tells them sternly, in their own tongue, to 
keep their distance. The women are grouped behind the men; 
watching the sport and ready to seize their share when the men 
have robbed the sled and perhaps killed the uninvited guest. A tall 
handsome young woman, with an air of authority in her bearing, 
befitting the belle of the town, has been regarding Rasmussen keen- 
ly. We know now that the Eskimos have insight: So we ask, has 
she perhaps seen in his face, chiefly in his extraordinary eyes, what 
impresses ourselves unforgettably at first glance—a rare spiritual 
quality, which tells us that here is the poet among the explorers? 
However that may be, she elbows the men out of her way in a lei- 
surely determined fashion and pushes forward to his side. She leans 
her arm on Rasmussen’s shoulder, comradeship in its pressure, 
coquetry in her smile. 

“Tell me, Stranger,” she says, “are you the kind of man who has never a 


smile for a woman 

There is a general shout of laughter. The men rush up, grasp 
his hands, invite him in. They are friends now, having had a good 
laugh together. 
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Rasmussen made his sledge journey from Greenland along the 
top of this continent to Nome with an Eskimo man and woman. He 
was on trail three and a half years. His objects were primarily eth- 
nological; and, in his study of folk ways, he collected many poems 
and stories. There is a notion abroad that primitives only produce 
something styled “group poetry,” group compositions on group 
themes; and that “personal” poetry, the individual expression, is 
the product of a civilized society. I will not argue with those, more 
learned than I, who believe in the “group” theory. An individualist 
is always at a disadvantage in a group contest! My youth was 
spent as a member of two groups, Indian and white; and I found 
my Indian playmates as individual as my white friends. And I 
know that the personal lyric is Indian as well as Caucasian. In 
reading Across Arctic America we learn that poets are as personal 
by the Arctic sea as elsewhere. They, too, have the short lyric in 
which an experience, and the mood it has evoked, are expressed in 
sharp lines of grief or joy. A mother grieving for her son, who has 
committed murder and is in flight before the Northwest Mounted 
Police, tries to comfort herself with a poem. She begins thus: 
I find the fragment of a song 
And take it to me like a human thing. 


Another poet, who recited his own composition to Rasmussen, con- 
ceives of himself as lying dead on the ground (the Eskimos do not 
bury the dead); and he contrasts the benefits and the evils of his 
present state with those he experienced in life. The following stanza 
opens and closes the poem. 

I am filled with joy 

When the dawn rises over the earth, 

And the great sun 

Glides up in the heavens. 

But at other times 

I lie in horror and dread 

Of the creeping, numberless worms, 

That eat their way through hollowed bone 

And bore eyes away. 


Stefansson, who spent several years among the Eskimos, says: 


I have lived with these so-called primitive people until “savages” and all 
the kindred terms have lost the vivid meanings that they had when I was 
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younger and got all my ideas at second-hand; but the turning blank of this 
picturesque part of my vocabulary has been made up to me by a new realiza- 
tion that human nature is the same not only the world over, but also the ages 
through —My Life with the Eskimo. 


In this volume Stefansson introduces us to the people popularly 
called “the blond Eskimos.” These are Eskimos who, before he 
visited them, had never seen a white man and who have no tradi- 
tions of early racial blending. Nevertheless, they show Caucasian 
traits. Some individuals have ruddy complexions, or reddish 
beards, or greenish gray eyes. Do these people partly answer the 
historic query as to what became of the Norse colonies in Green- 
land when they disappeared from knowledge in the fifteenth cen- 
tury? Stefansson’s discussion of this question adds to the enthral- 
ling interest of his book. I suggest only these two authors to read- 
ers who want to know the Eskimos; because only they can tell us 
intimately of those fascinating people. Rasmussen, born in Green- 
land, had the Eskimo tongue from his early childhood. Stefansson 
is the only explorer who has learned that peculiarly difficult lan- 
guage. The earlier edition of Stefansson’s book is the one to read, 
but in the abridged edition (for schools) there is some new mate- 
rial about the “blond Eskimos.”’ Those who read Danish are pointed 
toward the original version of Rasmussen’s book, Fra Grénland Til 
Stillehavet, which contains twice as many poems, stories and illus- 
trations as his own abridged translation, Across Arctic America. 
The translation is, however, a very beautiful and thrilling book. 
The mystery of the “blond Eskimos” is discussed also by Rasmus- 
sen, the second explorer to visit them. Whether the reader, turning 
newly to polar literature, begins—as I do here—with the Eskimos 
or not, he will find that he, like the explorer, cannot get far in the 
Arctic without them! 

Anyone with a love of old ships, and for whom the past has a 
special tang, will turn naturally to the records of Frobisher, Hud- 
son, Davis, and all the brave company of seamen who sought the 
Northwest and the Northeast Passages, the fabled “short route to 
Asia” by sea. As we have noted earlier, the short route lies, not 
through the sea, but through the air, and has been partly traversed 
in our own day. Sir John Franklin discovered the mouth of the 
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Northwest Passage; and, nearby, he and his companions perished. 
Relics of Frobisher, the Elizabethan, and of Franklin, the Victo- 
rian, were found by Hall who sailed in search of Franklin. In 1923, 
the last relics of the Franklin expedition, the broken skeletons of 
two men, were shown to Rasmussen by the Eskimos of King Wil- 
liam Land. Rasmussen raised a cairn over the bones of these un- 
fortunates, “whom (said the Eskimos) our elders met but could 
not help to live.” The Franklin tragedy was described by the na- 
tives to earlier explorers. With the felicity of phrase characteristic 
of Eskimo poet or raconteur, a picture of courage battling to the 
last gasp is flashed in a single sentence: ‘They fell down and died 
as they walked.” The most instructive, as well as the most enthral- 
ling, books about the Franklin search expeditions are Sir Clements 
Markham’s Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock and McClin- 
tock’s own story, Voyage of the Fox. Add to these the journals of 
Sir Edward Parry. 

Franklin perished at the entrance of the strait which mariners 
had sought for centuries. After a dip into Hakluyt for the earlier 
period, followed by the volumes mentioned in the foregoing on 
Franklin and those who sought for him, the reader may as well sail 
that almost useless strait with Amundsen in the Gjoa. His Th 
Northwest Passage falls into place here naturally. Amundsen was 
not a graceful writer; he had, indeed, no literary gift; but he could 
set down what he saw and what he did so that something of his 
rather extraordinary personality seeps through his unliterary 
phrases. A personal note, here, on the Norwegian explorer is req- 
uisite, as a warning. Roald Amundsen was an anomaly in his own 
time. Neither literary nor scientific, fearless, warlike in temper, 
efficient unto the perfect achievement in the polar regions and help- 
less as a child—bewildered by civilization—as soon as he stepped 
upon a wharf or disembarked at a hangar, Amundsen belonged 
properly to the great Viking age. In this era, he was chronological- 
ly and temperamentally misplaced! His ignorance of other ex- 
plorers’ polar work and his violent prejudices, based sometimes on 
little or no knowledge, must be taken into account in reading his 
later books, particularly, My Life as an Explorer and The First 
Crossing of the Polar Sea. 
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First in the search for the Northwest Passage, then in the chiv- 
alrous search for Franklin, the explorers brought the North out of 
mystery, bit by bit, to the map-makers. Amundsen sailed the pas- 
sage and proved its impracticability for any but tiny ships. Later 
he sailed in part the real passage, over the polar sea by air. But be- 
fore taking up the books of the polar flyers, Amundsen and Wil- 
kins, the reader should possess himself of Stefansson’s The North- 
ward Course of Empire—a wealth of fascinating matter in small 
compass. There is much more in this short volume than the pro- 
phetic vision of transpolar air travel. The opening sentence is a chal- 
lenge to thought—in a sense thrusting the North, like a dividing 
sword, between man the animal and man the thinker. ‘Man, as an 
animal, is indeed a tropical animal. But man, as distinguished from 
animals, is not at his best in the tropics or very near them. His 
fight upward in civilization has coincided, in part at least, with his 
march northward over the earth.” Stefansson’s masterpiece is The 
Friendly Arctic, which I would unhesitatingly place among the 
great books of the world. After you have read it, you will agree 
with me. Before discussing it briefly, it is necessary to see its au- 
thor in true perspective; for, with Stefansson, polar exploration 
takes a new turn. Though, like his predecessors in the North, he 
has discovered lands and waters and has brought home to the map- 
makers much new material, his geographical work is not his major 
contribution. Let us try to understand him first by analogy— 
through Prince Henry the Navigator who is his closest prototype. 
Henry, from his tower at Sagres, watched the tides ebb and flow 
and looked at the arc of the sky, and dared to doubt the world was 
flat and that the Atlantic was a sea of darkness dropping over an 
edge into an inferno somewhere beyond the shore-hugging lane of 
ships. He sent out mariners who were loyal to him, whatever their 
own doubts, and proved his theories against a world’s beliefs; he 
did away with the flat earth and the demons’ Atlantic, and opened 
the way for Columbus. In a degree, he gave to mankind the New 
World, the Western hemisphere, with a new, free mind to make use 
of it. Stefansson, also, argued from observation to new conclu- 
sions. Mentally, he rejected certain fixed ideas about the Arctic. 
One of these was the belief—current not only among other ex- 
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plorers and scientific men but also among whalers and Eskimos— 
that the polar ocean was without life except fairly near to shore. 
He determined to go out over the ice and live by hunting, thus put- 
ting his life and his scientific reputation on the hazard to test his 
theory against a world’s belief. The barren Arctic, or the friendly 
Arctic? He would find out. We once thought of the Arctic as per- 
petual ice and blizzard, a useless realm, and—as we realized a few 
pages back—that was the chief reason why we did not want to read 
polar books. Today we know that it is the greatest game preserve 
on the globe, that its warm summers shine with flowers and its calm 
skies offer aircraft a far safer route with regard to storms than our 
mail planes follow east and west to Chicago. Our changed concept 
of the Arctic is Stefansson’s great contribution to science. Like 
Henry, he has twice enriched us: by giving us new knowledge of 
unending importance, and by ridding us of a stultifying supersti- 
tion. The book in which he tells us all about it is The Friendly 
Arctic. 

The Friendly Arctic can be approached from several angles. 
What is desired? Heroic adventure into the unknown, with treach- 
ery behind, peril threatening, a man’s spirit pitted against adver- 
sity? It is here in full measure. Or is it psychology that intrigues 
the reader: such delineation of a mind as he finds in a great novel 
of character? It is here: out of these pages rises the embodiment 
of a fearless and orderly imagination, a powerful and incisive intel- 
lect as analytical as it is confident. Colorful writing is absent. In 
following Stefansson’s level paragraphs, a natural phenomenon of 
winter in northern (not Arctic) Canada comes to my mind: the un- 
misted gray days, with neither radiance nor shadow, when objects 
appear in steel-sharp outlines, unglamored by the sky. Stefansson’s 
style has a wintry clarity, which lets neither fog nor bright mirage 
come upon the reader’s mental horizon. We see the vast regions he 
crossed as he saw them; and we see Stefansson as he saw himself 
—that is, as a mind at work, for it is evident that what is called 
“personality” means little to him. An example of his cool clear 
style is given here in lines describing his start over the ice with his 
two volunteers: 

We were three men alone on the edge of the unknown. To that extent the 


situation had been duplicated before. Nansen and Johansen had been only two 
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men. But they were using a tried method—they had food to carry them nearly 
or quite to land, and would begin to live by hunting only as the journey ap- 
proached its end. But we were facing the unknown part of the arctic sea with a 
method not only untried but disbelieved in by all but ourselves. My compan- 
ions went about their work quietly, but I know they felt no less than I our 
dramatic position. Were there animals in abundance waiting in “the polar 
ocean without life’? Upon the answer depended not only our lives, but a new 
view of the world we live in. 

I am tempted to insert Stefansson’s brief sketch of Ole, an Arc- 
tic trapper. Let it serve as the model of a contented man! 

My first meeting with Ole was in 1912 in the spring when I was making a 
journey west along the north coast of Canada near the Mackenzie River. I 
found him in a trapping camp alone, where he told me he had been alone all 
winter. I remember asking him then whether he did not find it lonesome. He 
replied that there was no reason why he should. There was always something 
happening; sometimes the weather would be so bad that he could not go out- 
doors, and being housebound constituted a sort of adventure; another day the 
weather was exceptionally good and then he could go out and visit his traps, 


wrong, he thought, with any one who hankered for more variety than that. 


There is a curious record of treachery in The Friendly Arctic 
and of the loyalty of a photographer with the expedition, who saved 
the commander. The photographer’s name was Wilkins. This is 
the same Wilkins who, in the last two years, has flown 2,200 miles 
over a hitherto unknown region of the Arctic and has also, in an- 
other great flight, materially added to our knowledge of the Ant- 
arctic. Sir Hubert, as he is now, having been made a baronet by 
King George, is on his way back to complete his Antarctic work. 
His book, Flying the Arctic, is a short, pithy volume in which Wil- 
kins’ total indifference to personal glory and his modest sel f-efface- 
ment fail to obscure his outstanding qualities: a spirit which is 
happy only in adventure and a daring that acknowledges no limits, 
combined with a cool efficiency that is able to team with them to the 
end! Amundsen said that Wilkins’ Arctic flight was “unparalleled 
and unsurpassed in the annals of aviation.” 

The north polar ocean is Nansen’s discovery, not geographical- 
ly but scientifically. His drift in the “Fram” established the fact 
that the Arctic Sea, as geographers now call it (no longer ocean), 
is the most northerly basin of the Atlantic. His book, Farthest 
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North, is one of polar exploration’s great wonder tales. Peary’s 
Northward over the Great Ice and The North Pole and Rasmus- 
sen’s Greenland by the Polar Sea should not be omitted from any 
list of absorbing books about the Far North. 

There are fewer books about the south polar region to recom 
mend for merely pleasurable reading. Necessary volumes are, first, 
Scott’s Last Expedition (containing his journal); Herbert G. Pont 
ing’s The Great White South; Sir Ernest Shackleton’s South, and 
Shackleton’s Last Voyage by Frank Wild, who took command of 
the expedition after his leader’s death. To these may be added 
Gordon I. Hayes’ Antarctica. For a general summary of the polar 
regions—their botany, climate, geology, and history—I have found 
The Polar Regions by R. N. Rudmose Brown a fascinating book. 
Another summary, rather fuller, is Major-General Greeley’s The 
Polar Regions in the Twentieth Century. Rudmose Brown say 


If the predominant note in the tropics is wealth and luxuriance of life, in 
the polar regions it is magnitude of physical process« While in beauty of 
coloring, in delicacy of form and in grandeur of composition, no parts of the 


world can equal the “two ends of our garde! 


In our reading we demand, first, enjoyment; some of us will ask 
for a moral tonic as well as a thrill. Nowadays we need one! In 
short, I am supposing, in submitting these books, that others be 
sides myself, who love to read, have become mildly irritated by the 
plethora of modern novels about futile lives and frustrate souls 

as though both purpose and courage had leaked out of humanity 
There is tragedy in polar literature—take Brigadier-General Brain 
ard’s The Outpost of the Lost, his diary of the disastrous Greeley 
Expedition—but little whining. Death comes, yet is not conqueror. 
We meet, in these volumes, a concept of life which does not know 
futility; and a will, a soul, which surmount. And we can turn back 
to our own daily routine with more patience and courage, echoing 
for our inspiration the words of the Eskimo, Little Woman, who 
made the 20,000-mile sledge journey with Rasmussen, “Nature is 


mighty, but man is mightier.” 




































































TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH 
II. HE SAID AND SHE SAID 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 


The group of lessons indicated in this article may be contracted 
into one, or extended into three or more, at the discretion of the 
teacher, according to the needs and abilities of the class. The ob- 
ject of the study is to open the eyes of young students to the rich 
resources of the English language, and to cultivate taste in using 
the words for variety and exactness in expressing thought and 


emotion. 


Teacher: Artists are those who make things that are both use- 
ful and beautiful. Sculptors work with bronze and marble. Musi- 
cians use sound. Painters combine colors in light and shade. When 
we use words to paint pictures—and we are doing this every day— 
we are artists in words. 

If you knew a cornetist who could make but one note on his 
cornet, or a painter who could employ but one shade of green, you 
would not think him a very able artist. As artists in words, you 
should be able to vary your wording skilfully. 

A few days ago, you told jokes—and many of them were well 
told—-and later you wrote the best ones for the class file. As you 
listened to the jokes told by the members of the class, and as you 
read the ones we thought good enough to keep, you must have 
noticed how one word was repeated over and over. That word was 
“said.”’ He said, she said, the Scotchman said, the Irishman said, 
the policeman said, Ikey, Hambone, and Lucindy—they all said. 

This repetition grows monotonous, just as a single note on a 
piano grows tiresome. 

What are some of the words that you may use when you wish 
to relate a conversation, which will enable you to say more exactly 
what you mean? Some of them might imply the feeling which goes 
along with the situation, such as surprise, anger, disappointment, or 
delight. 
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Edward: You might use “replied,” or “answered,” or “re- 
sponded.” 

Josephine: Or you might say “asked,” or “demanded,” or “‘in- 
quired.” 

Frederick: And then there are such words as “shouted,” 
“velled.” 

Emma: And “whispered,” and “murmured.” 

Teacher: Take your pencils and set down all that you can 
think of before I call time. 

The class work about three minutes. When time is called, they 
have a total product about like the following: 


answered cried lied sang out 
asked declared murmured shouted 
blurted demanded replied stuttered 
bragged exclaimed requested whined 
commanded explained responded whispered 
yelled 


Teacher: Which of these words would you use to express sur- 
prise? 

Walter: Well, I think you might use “exclaimed,” “cried,” 
“blurted,” and, maybe, “‘yelled.”” You might yell if you were very 
much surprised. 

Teacher: Which would indicate a feeling of pleasure over a 
success ? 

Joe: A person who had been looking for something and sud- 
denly found it would shout. Or if he had done something he was 
proud of, he might brag. Or if he came suddenly in sight of some- 
body he wanted to tell the glad news, he would sing out. 

Teacher: Which would show a mean spirit? 

Lucy: “Lied” usually suggests meanness. Oh, and “whined.”’ 
Maybe “‘whispered.”’ 

George: Yes, but “whispered” doesn’t always show anything 
mean. Sometimes it shows politeness, when you whisper in church 
or a show because you don’t want to disturb anyone. 

Mabel: “Stuttered” sometimes shows that a person is caught 
doing something he oughtn’t to be doing. 

Joe: And “explained” shows that it looks as if he were, but 
really wasn’t. 





V 
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Teacher: Now let us take these words and put them to use in 
expressing the feelings that go along with some of the interesting 
situations which you have suggested. You may work in pairs. 
Each pair will report to the class a conversation, real or imaginary, 
one of you telling the part contributed by the first person; his part- 
ner, that given by the other. Use any of the words that are suitable 
for your situation. You may have four minutes to get a partner 
and plan your conversation. 

(After the lapse of four minutes.) All ready. Chris, you and 
Mark may give yours. 

Chris: The policeman looked sternly at the small, crouching 
figure of the boy. “What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

Mark: “I was 1-lookin’ for a m-man,” stuttered Woody. 

Chris: “Well, you’ve found him. You come along with me,” 
commanded the officer. 

Mark: “I wasn’t doin’ a thing! An’ I wasn’t the only one,” 
whined Woody. 


Alice and Therese came next. 

Alice: Mrs. Taylor opened her door in response to a knock, 
and found there a small colored girl. Rolling her big black eyes up, 
she earnestly inquired, “Kin you gimme a job, Mrs. Taylor? I got 
tu make two bits fo’ night, so I kin git to go to the circus.” 

Therese: Mrs. Taylor thought a moment. Then she replied, 
‘You see those papers that have blown into my flower bed? If you 
will pick them up and put them into the garbage can, I will give 
you a dime.” 

Alice: “Oh, yessum, yessum, I’ll do that!” agreed the child. 


Teacher (after several have had opportunity to practice): 
Most of the words that you have been using have been familiar to 
you for a long time. You have been using words that you already 
know, but have neglected. You have not acquired any new words. 
But in the list you made in class, there were only twenty-one words. 
Are these all the English language affords to use in retelling conver- 
sation—to express all the different situations and the feelings that 
go along with them? 

William: Twenty seemed like a good many when we first be- 
gan to think about it, but now I believe there might be even more. 
But where can we find them? We put down all we knew. 
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Teacher (distributing synonym books): Let us take these 
synonym books, and see how many we can find. Look up the first 


word on your list. 
Upon looking up “asked,” the class secured these: 


begged 
clamored 
coaxed 
entreated 
implored 


inquired 
prayed 
questioned 
requested 


For “answered,” they added to their list the following: 


rejoined 
replied 


responded 
retorted 


Given a day’s time, and using synonym books’ as indicated in 
the foregoing, any class may compile a list equal to the following 
one, and produce pictures which embody a number of the words, 
similar to the two examples given below the list. Variety may be 
secured by allowing groups of from three to five to plan more 
complex situations; and by selecting words which the class think 
are difficult, and calling for volunteers to plan conversations in 


which they may be suitably used. 


acknowledged 
acquiesced 
added 
admitted 
agreed 
answered 
approved 
argued 
asked 
assented 
assured 
began 
begged 
besought 
blazed out 
blabbed 
blubbered 
bluffed 
blurted 


blustered 
boasted 
bragged 
broke in 
broke out 
burst out 
called 
chimed in 
chuckled 
coaxed 
commanded 
concluded 
concurred 
confessed 
contended 
continued 
cried 
croaked 
crowed 


declared 
defended 
demanded 
deplored 
derided 
dictated 
directed 
disclaimed 
disputed 
encouraged 
entreated 
ended 
evaded 
exclaimed 
exploded 
expounded 
falsified 
fenced 
finished 


fired back 
flashed back 
forced out 
fumed 
gasped 
growled 
grumbled 
grunted 
gurgled 
gushed 
hinted 
hissed 
howled 
implored 
informed 
inquired 
insinuated 
insisted 
interrupted 


— a : ; ae 3 
If no synonym books are available, use dictionaries. If without either, encour 


age students to collect words from other people and from conversation printed in 


books. 
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intimated parried replied stipulated 
jeered persisted reported stuttered 
jerked out persuaded reproved suggested 
kept on pleaded requested summarized 
lamented pouted responded teased 
laughed prattled restated testified 
lied prayed retorted told 
maintained proceeded returned unfolded 
moaned proclaimed roared urged 
mocked proffered sang out vowed 
mourned protested shouted wailed 
murmured put in sighed warned 
mused queried snapped wheedled 
muttered questioned spoke up wheezed 
objected recapitulated sputtered whooped 
observed rejoined stammered whimpered 
offered remarked started off whispered 
owned remonstrated stated yelled 

pant ed 








Max and Starr report a conversation between two boys in the 
lunchroom. 

Max: “As I was going along about seventy miles an hour in 
my good old Gourd machine,” narrated Paul— 

Starr: “Aw, you couldn’t make seventy miles in that old boat,” 
interrupted Lewis. 

Max: “I saw ahead of me a 1930 model Puckard roadster,” 
continued Paul, ‘and just as I passed her’”— 

Starr: “Passed her! Yes, you did!” jeered Lewis. 

Max: ‘That is exactly what I did,” asserted Paul. 

Starr: “Passed a Puckard in your old Gourd? You never could 
have done it,” insisted Lewis. 

Max: “It was parked,” laughed Paul. 

Eula and Frances give a conversation overheard on a picnic. 

Eula: “Reuben! Reuben, there’s an old bug on me. Come 
and get it off!” cried Rachel. 

Frances: “You kill it,” returned Reuben. 

Eula: “T can’t kill it! I’m afraid of it! Come on and kill it, 
Reuben!” wailed Rachel. 

Frances: “If I do, I'll have to move,” objected Reuben. 


It is hoped that no teacher will present to her class the list of 
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words supplied here, or require a class to learn definitions of the 
words in this list or one compiled by themselves. Students derive 
benefit from word study chiefly through the joyful satisfaction of 
searching out words and making their own lists, and from the stim- 
ulating creative work of imagining a situation in which the word 
would be appropriate. No student will ever make use in conver- 
sation of all of such a list of words. But if he carries into habitual 
use ten or fifteen, his diction will be permanently enriched. 





SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF OUR TIME 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 

As readers, as students, of English literature, we are faced with 
more than four centuries of writing. The author with whom we 
shall inevitably spend most of our time, Shakespeare, is separated 
from us by a great gulf of years. He lived in an England, a world, 
we should not recognize. He wrote for people who would seem 
stranger to us, in many respects, than a Chinaman. Among his 
innumerable and fantastic dreams there was nothing so astonishing 
as this actual twentieth century of ours, when the powers of Ariel 
himself are now vested in certain sedate engineers and electricians. 
Shakespeare never thought about us when he wrote his master- 
pieces. How could he? Yet this is the man who demands—and 
rightly demands—most of our time and attention. 


TRYING TO BE ELIZABETHANS 


From all this there arises a certain problem. It may not be a 
supremely important problem, but it stands in our way at the very 
outset, and we have to try and settle it somehow. Have we to ex- 
amine this literature of three or four centuries simply as men and 
women of our own time, or have we to try and turn ourselves into 
Elizabethans, subjects of Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and the 
Georges, Regency people, Victorians? As Shakespeare is our great- 
est figure and more remote than most, we will try to answer the 
question by considering him alone. Have we to turn ourselves into 
Elizabethans in order to appreciate Shakespeare to the full? Thus 
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stated, the question seems absurd, demanding a swift negative. 
But the problem is not so easily dismissed. 

I remember at least one Shakespearean authority of repute who 
declared very definitely that we could not understand Shakespeare 
unless we did our best to enter into the minds of Elizabethan play- 
goers. Thus, many things in the plays that puzzle us now do not 
puzzle us any longer once we get hold of the Elizabethan point of 
view. The very scope and form of the plays were dictated by the 
necessities of the contemporary playhouse. It has even been said 
that the proud possession of certain properties by the management 
—a wild animal’s skin or a good thunder-and-lightning apparatus 
—compelled Shakespeare and other dramatists to create opportuni- 
ties for the use of these properties. This is a small matter, but 
there are others more important. 


THE DEMOCRAT OF AVON 
Thus, an Elizabethan audience had as great a passion for 
) words, fine-sounding words spoken very loudly and rapidly or an 
elaborate play upon words, as a modern popular audience has for 
thrilling situations in the Edgar Wallace style. The result was that 
| even Shakespeare, when he was rather tired and bored and had to 
fill up an act with what is known as “good theater,” did not hesi- 
tate to put in long flowery speeches that do not mean very much 
but sounded well, perhaps drew a round of applause, when gabbled 
at the top of the actor’s voice. Again, Shakespeare is frequently 
accused by modern democrats of being what we should now call a 
snob. But when he is seen against the background of his own time, 


this charge is found to be absurd because for a man of his time he 
| was remarkably outspoken in his comments on great personages 
: and perhaps far more democratic than we should have been if we 
had been subjects of Elizabeth. These are only a few examples of 
‘ what we gain by studying Shakespeare in his own time, by turning 
, ourselves into Elizabethans. 

- HAMLET THE MODERN MAN 


Nevertheless, the critics who advise this method of approach 
go too far. Some of them, deceived by their own special interests, 
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seem to assume that what we want to know is not the work of 
Shakespeare but the thought and social conditions of 1600. But it 
is literature we are after and not social history. Moreover, to 
adopt, as nearly as possible, the Elizabethan standpoint would lead 
us into an absurd situation. Shakespeare himself would dwindle in 
importance, for if we were scholarly Elizabethans we should prob- 
ably prefer Ben Johnson, if courtly ones we should prefer Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and as groundlings perhaps cast our vote for 
Dekker or Middleton. Shakespeare is so colossal, precisely because 
he renews his appeal successfully to every age, our own among 
them. In the last resort, it is what Shakespeare (or any other writ- 
er) means to us that is important and not what he meant to people 
of past ages. We find ourselves compelled finally to say, “If she be 
not so to me, what care I?” etc. 

Where are we, then? If we say “I’m a man of 1929” and stub- 
bornly refuse to let our imagination budge an inch, we shall ob- 
viously miss a great deal. On the other hand we shall be all at sea 
if we try to be men of 1600 when we pick up our Shakespeare, and 
men of 1840 when we take to our Dickens. It is clear that our best 
policy is to try and combine these two attitudes. In matters that 
concern the outward form of literature, we must see an author 
against his own background, use such knowledge and historical 
imagination as we possess. When it comes to the inward signifi- 
cance of literature, we must remain men of our own time, asking 
ourselves in all sincerity what it all means to us, here and now. 
What Hamlet actually does is an affair of the Elizabethan play- 
house, somewhat antique and remote. What Hamlet thinks and 
feels, what there is bubbling away at the center of his being, is an 
affair of here and now, of so startling a significance this very day 
that he seems the most topical figure in all literature. 


POETRY AS RECREATION: AN INDUCEMENT 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
Although we have succeeded in gaining a real interest in the 
study of poetry in our progressive high schools, and we fondly be- 
lieve the teachers who ruin Wordsworth and Keats are rare, there 














POETRY AS RECREATION SII 


is too frequently a withdrawal of attention from poetry after stu- 
dents have passed outside the socialized classroom atmosphere. 

The lessons growing out of the following plan have been an 
attempt to start a group of young people off with an experience of 
the fun in lighter verse and the joy in different elements of rhyme 
and rhythm, in the hope of encouraging the reading of poetry as a 
voluntary recreation. The psychology of a happy first impression 
is especially important in mass teaching, where the appeal should 
be direct and immediate to the whole group, before individual 
tastes can be served. Marguerite Wilkinson was right in insisting 
that poetry must be enjoyed before it is analyzed. The teacher’s 
aim therefore throughout this approach to poetry as a recreation 
is to entice rather than impart information or build literary back- 
ground. 

The problem is largely one of selection and arrangement of 
poems in an alluring succession, though accessibility of material 
has been considered and suitability for high-school students and 
for the purpose of appeal. Some older and well-known poems have 
been included in order to give students the advantage of familiar- 
ity and the joy of recognition. Many of these poems should be 
given informally in class by the teacher or other good reader, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that there is as much skill in reading a humor- 
ous poem adequately as is required in felicitous after-dinner story- 
telling. 

Comments and directions given here are addressed to students, 
explanatory matter for the teacher appearing in parentheses, which 
can be omitted if the plan is mimeographed for class use. Refer- 
ences are usually made to anthologies likely to be found in high- 
school libraries. 


I. POETRY CAN AMUSE YOU 
A. Many narratives are humorous.—You may be familiar with 
the stories about John Gilpin, Duncan Gray, and with Goldsmith’s 
“Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” but perhaps you do not know 
“Brown’s Descent or the Willy-Nilly Slide,’”* by Robert Frost, 
with its narrative of a laughable predicament and its accompanying 


* Magic Casements, by Carhart and McGhee (New York: Macmillan Co.). 
* Mountain Interval, by Robert Frost (New York: Henry Holt & Co.). 
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remarks on Yankee characteristics. Read also amusing stories 
from the lighter verse of Arthur Guiterman. 

B. Parodies are good fun, doubly so if you know the originals. 
—You can sympathize with the thought of Emma Rounds, who 
writes, 

It dwelt among untrodden ways, 
Obscure, unknown to fame, 
An I1.Q. nobody could raise 
But nobody could blame.* 


If you know what Wordsworth wrote, moreover, you get an added 
joy at the incongruity of twisting the wording of a serious poem to 
such gay use. “Jf,”* by Franklin P. Adams, is one of a great many 
parodies of Kipling’s advice to boys. Read A Parody Anthology,’ 
edited by Carolyn Wells. 
C. The ludicrous and absurd occur in most limericks. 
There was a young lady named Nell 
Who thought herself truly a belle; 
She sat on the sand 
And held her own hand 


And never caught on to the sell. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Other examples of absurdity are Gelett Burgess’ famous Purple 
Cow,° The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ and others by Lewis Carroll, 
and most of Edward Lear’s verse. A Nonsense Anthology,’ com- 
piled by Carolyn Wells, has many ridiculous poems similar to an 
anonymous one which ends with these quotable lines: 


The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious, leap from bough to bough. 


D. The surprise or trick ending is very effective in humorous 
poetry.—T. A. Daly uses a surprise at the end of “Mia Carlotta,” 


* Creative Youth, by Hughes Mearns (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.). 

* Recent Poetry, by Roy French (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.). 

* A Parody Anthology, by Carolyn Wells (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
° A Nonsense Anthology, by Wells (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


* Modern American Poetry, by Untermeyer (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
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and Franklin P. Adams also drops you suddenly at the end of “The 
Rich Man,’” and “Those Two Boys.’” 

E. There is an abundance of amusing love lyrics—These 
range from early poems, like ““Why So Pale and Wan, Fond Lov- 
er?” by Suckling and “Green Grow the Rashes, O” by Burns, to 
‘Kitty of Coleraine,’ by C. D. Shanly, “Between Two Loves,” by 
T. A. Daly, and “When One Loves Tensely,””* by Don Marquis. 
The last named is from Love Sonnets of a Cave Man and ends as 
follows: 

Do you remember how I took you, Sweet, 

And banged your head upon the frozen rill 
Until I broke the ice, and by your feet 

Held you submerged until your tongue was still? 
When one loves tensely, one is sometimes rough. 


Some love poems show a flippant humor, perhaps a reprehensible 
attitude toward love affairs, as “Pictures in the Smoke” and all 
other poems by Dorothy Parker in Enough Rope, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s lighter verse in A Few Figs from Thistles, such as 
And if I loved you Wednesday, 
Well, what is that to you? 
I do not love you Thursday— 
So much is true. 


I loved you Wednesday,—yes—but what 
Is that to me? 


F. A very jolly type of verse is written in nonsensical vocabu- 
lary.—Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” is one of the best known of 
these. A parody on this, “Plane Geometry,””” by Emma Rounds, 
deserves to be better known, especially among high-school stu- 
dents. 

Twas Euclid, and the theorem pi 
Did plane and solid in the text ; 
All parallel were the radii, 
And the ang-gulls convex’d. 


* [bid. 

* Magic Casements, by Carhart and McGhee (New York: Macmillan Co.). 
** Recent Poetry, by Roy French (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.). 

*” Creative Youth, by Hughes Mearns (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
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He took his Waterman in hand; 

Long time the proper proof he sought; 
Then rested he by the XYZ 

And sat awhile in thought. 


“AB, CD,” reflected he— 
The Waterman went snicker-snack— 
He Q.E.D.-ed, and, proud indeed, 
He trapezoided back. 


How many times have you sat “in inverse thought,” wishing for 
“a brilliant proof in lines of flame” that would come “tangenting” 
toward you? Don’t miss reading this whole poem. (It is obvious 
that this section is not intended as an analysis of humor.) 


JUST FOR FUN! 

Read enough humorous poetry to find certain types or authors 
that appeal to you individually; make a scrapbook of this kind of 
verse. You may be entertained by wit, irony, satire; then you will 
like Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” or “On the Birth of His Son,’”*° 
by Su Tung-p’o, or Miss Millay’s sonnet beginning “Oh, oh, you 
will be sorry for that word.” Memorize some favorites and regale 
your friends with choice nonsense. 


II. POETRY CAN FASCINATE YOU WITH ITS RHYMES 
A. Some rhymes are easy to make, like go—so; true—blue; 
heart—part.——Much newspaper verse of today has worn-out 
rhymes, unless the columnist is exceptionally clever. Some rhymes 
are unusual but sound inevitable and therefore seem easy, like “‘the 
Gnu’s ‘Who’s Who’” in The Gnu Wooing,"* by Burges Johnson. 
B. Some poems have internal as well as end rhyme.—lf you 
haven’t paid much attention to rhyme, read aloud with marked 
stress on the italicized words, this stanza from Poe’s ‘“Raven”’: 
Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore 
Translated by Arthur Waley in An Anthology uf World Poetry, by Van 
Doran (New York: A. & C. Boni). 


™ Recent Poetry, by Roy French (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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You can hear the repetition of rhyming words and can notice that 
this accentuates the swing, or rhythm, of the poem. 

C. It is interesting to read poems containing remarkable 
rhymes, sometimes inexact, often humorous.—Browning’s “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” has many unusual rhymes, while more modern 
examples are in “Halcyon Days’*** by E. M. Robinson, “A Parfit, 
Gentil Knight’*** by Franklin P. Adams, and “Canopus,” by B. L. 
Taylor. Don’t miss H. C. Bunner’s tale about “Shake, Mulleary, 
and Go-ethe’’;** see how ingeniously he has provided rhymes for the 
mispronunciation. 

BE A COLLECTOR! 

Keep a lookout for unusual rhymes and compile a rhyming 
dictionary somewhat different from that in Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary: quote lines showing strange, difficult, or especially for- 
tunate rhymes; quote also samples of internal rhyme and other de- 
vices such as alliteration and onomatopoeia. The works of Poe and 
Browning contain a wealth of rhymes. Editing a personal rhyming 
dictionary is not only a good rainy-day recreation but is also a 
great help in writing place-cards for holiday dinners. 


III. POETRY CAN STIR YOU WITH ITS RHYTHM 
A. Give outward expression to your feeling of rhythm.—After 
you hear Browning’s “‘Cavalier Tunes’** read aloud, read them in 
class in unison with marked accent. Let yourself feel the swing of 
the lines, and express your feeling in some motion. Now let one 
person read the stanzas of “Marching Along,” while you say the re- 
frain in unison, marking time with your feet: 
Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 
Note that it is perfect marching rhythm; try it out when you are 
walking on the street. Enjoy “Forty Singing Seamen,”’** by Noyes, 
in the same way, with a solo reader for the stanzas and unison read- 
"8 Ibid. 
™ Modern American Poetry, by Untermeyer (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). . 
* Magic Casements, by Carhart and McGhee (New York: Macmillan Co.). 


Voices, by Margaret Wilkinson (New York: Macmillan Co.). 
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ing for the repeated last lines; here you should notice that there are 
occasional changes in the refrain. 

B. A comparison of rhythms will interest you.—Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” has a distinct and varied rhythm 
that is easy to follow. While it is being read to the class, beat the 
time by tapping with a pencil or your finger on the desk. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of heil 
Rode the six hundred. 


(Teachers will please note that this poem is used for its rhythm, 
not for its subject matter; this poem was selected for the compari- 
son of rhythm which follows. ) 

A more modern poem has the same sort of rhythm, A. Conan 
Doyle’s “How the Guards Came Through.” Listen for similarities 
and differences in the rhythms: 

Never a message of hope! 
Never a word of cheer! 
Fronting Hill 70’s shell-swept slope, 
With the dull dead plain in our rear 
Always the whine of the shell, 
Always the roar of its burst, 
Always the torture of hell, 
As waiting and wincing we cursed 
Our luck and the guns and the Boche 
When our Corporal shouted, “Stand to.” 
And I heard some one cry, “Clear the front for the Guards! 
And the Guards came through. 


In Benét’s poem, “John Brown’s Body”’”” find a rhythm similar to 
Lindsay’s “Congo.’** Chesterton’s “Lepanto’*’ has a swing that 
* John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran). 
%* Modern American Poetry, by Untérmeyer (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). 
* Recent Poetry, by Roy French (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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lends itself to justifiable declamation. It is filled with the spirit of 
military crusading of the age of knighthood, which is expressed in 
thrilling rhythm. Kipling’s poetry is full of stirring rhythms such 
as “The Song of the Banjo,” “The Liner She’s a Lady,” “Road 
Song of the Bandar-Log,” and many others which you can find for 
yourselves in the inclusive edition of his poems. 

C. Some rhythms are sheer music——Lanier’s “Song of the 
Chattahoochee,”** Tennyson’s “Brook” and “The Lady of Shalott” 
have a flowing rhythm that suggests water. “The Barrel-Organ,’’” 
by Noyes, has a variety of tuneful rhythms. Exquisite melody sings 
in Byron’s lines: 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me. 


The quiet music appropriate to night can be heard in Wordsworth’s 
sonnet beginning, ‘‘Earth has not anything to show more fair,” and 
in ‘“‘Silver’”*® by Walter de la Mare. 


READING ALOUD IS A PLEASANT RECREATION! 
To enjoy rhythm, always read poems aloud. Try meeting once 
a week in groups of two or three to revel in reading to each other the 
poems you have discovered. Find a poem of lively rhythm, of 
soothing rhythm suitable for a lullaby. Find a poem of melodious 
swing such as O’Shaughnessey’s “Ode” and memorize it to say in 
unison with a class or smaller group. (By coaxing along such read- 
ing groups the teacher may be opening up to students a lifelong de- 
light. ) 
* Magic Casements, by Carhart and McGhee (New York: Macmillan Co.). 
* Modern British Poetry, by Untermeyer (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 





COLLOQUIALISM AT THE BAR 


PART I 
J. W. SEWELL 


“George, how many times have I told you about using got so 
often? Get this now: if you don’t mind you will get so used to say- 
ing that word that you can’t get along without it!” 

George doesn’t quite know what to say just at this point. Per- 
haps he was guilty of saying, “I haven’t got my book with me.” Or 
it may have been, “I didn’t get to go after my book yesterday.”’ 
Again it may have been, “Two pages got torn out of my book,” or, 
“T didn’t quite ge¢ you when you explained that.” 

What shall we do about George? Suppose we send him out to 
play ball while we sit on his case—for his case is that of millions of 


! 


strapping, keen-eyed fellows! George talks as he has been talked 
to. His classmates in high school, his playmates on the street, his 
parents in the home, the motorman and conductor on the car, the 
policeman on the corner, all use the kind of English mentioned in 
the preceding. Outside George is all right; in school he is all wrong 
or largely so. What shall we do about it? 

His sins are summed up in one vague, awful word—George is 
colloquial. His teacher is not—or isn’t she? Being colloquial, shall 
George be cast into outer darkness? And shall his teacher cast him 
out, or shall she lead the way? Judging from the opening para- 
graphs, perhaps it will not be a simple matter to dispose of a collo- 
quial youth by the hands of a teacher who is not quite clear herself 
on the subject. Let us hold solemn conclave on George’s case. 

At the outset it will be found necessary to decide upon what we 
mean by “‘colloquial.”” Webster’s International Dictionary gives: 
“Colloquial. Pertaining to, or used in conversation, especially com- 
mon and familiar conversation; conversational, hence unstudied, 
informal; as, colloquial intercourse; colloquial phrases; a collo- 
quial style.” 

The Century and the Oxford give essentially the same defini- 
tions. 
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But in the comments upon words in the vocabulary, we find 
that the dictionaries apply the term colloquial to slang and various 
kinds of vulgarisms. For example, cut, as “She cut him dead,” is 
marked Collog.; the expression, “She set her cap for him” is 
marked Collog.; and “He has got to go” is called Collog. Obvious- 
ly, these expressions are of three different kinds. The first is slang; 
the third is a vulgarism; the second may well be called a colloquial- 
ism. Other examples: 

Darky. (Slang) 

A shady transaction. (Colloq.) 

A small photo. (Colloq.) 

He got rattled in his speech. (Colloq.) 

A log rolling politician. (Cant, U.S.) 

He was boss of the ship. (Slang, U.S.) 


In order, then, to mark out a less confused path for our Georg- 
ian investigation, I propose a less inclusive definition: Colloquial 
diction consists of those well established expressions of idiomatic 
nature which are peculiar to familiar speech. 

For fear the term colloquial may yet be understood in the or- 
dinary sense of “‘any expression in familiar conversation,” let me 
repeat in another way. I do not mean to include in “colloquial” 
any slang, solecism, dialect, or provincialism. I do not even regard 
colloquialisms as in a halfway place, above slang and provincialism 
and below written literary English. But putting aside slang, sole- 
cism, dialect, and provincialism as belonging to a lower plane, we 
shall place side by side, on a higher level, standard written litera- 
ture, a stream both broad and deep; and spoken English—collo- 
quial—which flows strongly on, not so broad nor deep, but equally 
useful and none the less pure. 

Aside from our interest in George, then, the contention that 
colloquial English presents a field worthy of scholarly study may 
be strengthened by a few simple illustrations. First, the language 
of law has preserved in active use for centuries odd French phrases 
not elsewhere heard; it has kept pairs of words of identical mean- 
ing, one being the native English and the other the Old French that 
needed the help of the native English companion; for example, 
neat cattle, goods and chattels. Second, pronunciation has pre- 
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served sounds which are not represented in the form of words: for 
example, which and the like are sounded with / before w (what 
trouble there with our adolescents, my countrymen! ); ome has 
held the w sound before it for two hundred years; care and many 
other words still have the e sound after the c, though the spelling 
has long ceased to call for it. 

In a way no less real has the speech of the people preserved 
words and combinations that are rarely or never represented on the 
printed page. We must go back to Malory, Defoe, Swift, and Bun- 
yan or the Bible of 1611 for such expressions as “Had like to have 
drowned” or “Was like to drown” or “He holloed with all his 
might.” 

In recent days the dictionaries are just beginning to print some 
of these, many of which had a strong and respectable, if not elegant, 
following when Shakespere was in his infancy. This statement is 
borne out when we take into consideration the language of little 
children. How naturally does the teller of stories drop into a special 
sort of speech for the little listeners! And how their prattle at 
playtime carries on the phrases and the jargon, it may be, that 
have been handed down from mouth to mouth for ages! 

Now the question may arise in the minds of unconvinced read- 
ers, Is this investigation worth while, or is the whole matter merely 
a literary curiosity? Is the language of George of sufficient impor- 
tance to entail some hours of serious consideration, or shall his 
natural tendencies be disregarded as mere ignorance or maudlin 
taste? 

There are several practical reasons why the study of colloquial 
diction is of much pedagogical value, and to teachers of immature 
students especially. 

First, the teacher who would succeed with sturdy young people 
must impress them with his nearness and sympathetic interest. If 
he talks like a book, they follow him mainly from a sense of duty, 
not because they look at the matter from the same point of view. 
As long as his words are swelling and sonorous, his instruction must 
be distant and unattractive. But in proportion as his teaching rests 
upon sound, vigorous vernacular speech, will his pupils be able to 
comprehend him with ease and follow him with interest. 
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Second, with a well-grounded knowledge of the colloquial vo- 
cabulary and the familiar idiomatic phrases, the teacher may help 
the youth over many of the worst difficulties in written composition. 
The effort to work from untrammeled speech with its easy use of 
words and phrases over to formal composition with its rather prim 
and unaccustomed requirements is a severe struggle. The teacher 
who knows little of colloquial usage will most probably stifle a 
valiant effort because of the discovery that many of its turns of 
expression are not found in the pages of standard modern authors. 

In answer to the question, ““What makes a lake?” George re- 
plied, ““The water, when it is stopped up, keeps getting wider and 
wider until it makes a great big pond.’ Now that was a capital 
answer; nothing could well be clearer or more correct. The teacher 
might have made him revise the sentence into something about 
“obstructions” and “growing larger” and “forming a great body of 
water,” but she was too sensible. I may quote an example once 
handed me to show the amusing but deeply serious effort of George 
the Second, who felt the urge to say something in a grand way: 

“Nashville is called the Athens of the South on account of its 
intelligence and the literary convulsion of its inhabitants.” 

In this case the teacher in charge was not to blame; but some- 
where along, the pupil had imbibed the idea of the portentous full: 
ness of sound that should characterize a “composition”; hence his 
arrival at the goal by means of this “convulsion.” 

Third, in the necessary transition from the many vulgarisms 
which are excrescences upon colloquial expression, an intimate 
knowledge of the vernacular may obviate rank injustice to a youth 
of George’s intelligence and manliness. He sees only two extremes: 
on the one hand familiar vulgarisms which make up the language of 
some of his less fortunate associates, and on the other a stilted and 
artificial speech that would make him unduly conspicuous, if not 
ridiculous. You know which style of expression a youth of good 
red blood is likely to choose. You know which he ordinarily does 
choose, more’s the pity! All this might be to a great extent avoided 
if the teacher were so well versed in the Freshman’s vigorous 
speech as to be able to make that the vehicle by which he might 
tactfully be carried over from illiteracy to refined expression. If 
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George is told he mustn’t say, “It was me,” nor “A pretty good 
team,” nor “This was the best of my two pencils,” nor “Somebody 
else’s skates,” no wonder he grits his teeth and bolts! Why tell an 
adolescent not to put a preposition at the end of a sentence, or to 
cast aside somebody or anybody in favor of someone or anyone? 
If some of these are not “classical,” better let them rest until the 
youth is ready for grammatical discussions. But by all means show 
students that there is an eminently respectable medium in speech 
between unpardonable looseness and insufferable primness; and let 
your own speech give them the proof. Be sure you stand on safe 
and solid ground. 

Fourth, in making explanations to immature pupils, the col- 
loquial vocabulary is indispensable. Many a lesson falls flat be- 
cause the teacher does not get close to the pupils in her wording, 
no matter how well prepared or how earnest she is. No greater mis- 
take could be made than to say young people do not care to learn. 
They do not care to learn of some teachers because they do not get 
hold—the words are not such as to grip and keep their interest. If 
we compare the amount that children learn by the time they are 
seven years old (which specialists say is the period of greatest ac- 
quisition) with what they learn during the next seven, we gain a 
useful truth. The explanation is that at play with other children or 
at the mother’s knee they are gathering information put to them in 
the simplest, homeliest, and hence the most assimilable manner. 

In the two succeeding articles we shall consider more in detail 
the kind of language that George has been guilty of using. 





LANGUAGE FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
S. 0. ROREM 
For many years our work in language classes has been carried 
on with zeal, energy, and ingenuity in the hope that somewhere we 
may discover a plan which will produce the something which we 
desire from young people under our care. We have tried grammar, 
diagraming, disuse of grammar, disuse of diagraming, oral lan- 
guage, written themes, anything and everything which might 
bring about the desirable result. 
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At the end of the first literary attempt a child makes during the 
year, he usually has done as well as he can. The teacher probably 
asked for an interesting story or some thought which is important 
to the pupil. Taking the teacher’s request exactly as stated, the 
pupil attempts to do the best possible in the matter of producing 
something worth reading. After he delivers this paper he probably 
recalls any number of points which he could have made more in- 
teresting and apologizes to himself for those errors and for his inef- 
ficiency in making the matter more interesting to the one who has to 
read it. Within a very few days, the pupil who struggled to write 
something worth while discovers that the teacher did not want 
these ideas; instead, capital letters, periods, semicolons, correct 
language, correct spelling, and neat penmanship were all important. 
In most of these he was deficient, or in enough of them so that he 
came under the criticism of the teacher. Very few words of com- 
mendation did he hear; nor of condemnation upon anything ex- 
cept upon the points of form and technique. He hears no comments 
such as: 

“Here is an interesting paper that I want John to read to you.” 

‘Here is an accurate description of the Panama Canal. It made me feel as 
if I were right there looking at it again.” 

“Here is a story about two birds that were building a nest. It is one that 
we must not pass without some comment.” 

‘Here is a little rhyme that was written for me in place of the essay that I 
had asked for. It shows a great deal of merit.” 

“Here is a story of a trip to Washington City. It tells of a visit to the 
White House. This certainly is worth reading.” 

“There are many others of these papers which I should like to read but I 
think you now have the plan which makes a story interesting and I should like 
some more tomorrow. Some day I shall pass these papers to you and allow 
you to read some of them silently.” 


At first this series of quotations may seem to be nothing but 
“soft soap” for children who are unwilling to master technical de- 
tails. Even on that basis, crude as that may sound, the softsoaping 
is justifiable. The soft soap works a great deal better than sand- 
paper in cases of this kind. The teacher who asked for ideas and 
stories has no right to overlook the words of that request and is 
under obligation to the pupils to accept their contributions on the 
basis of that request. The teacher has no right to ask for ideas in 
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a pleasant tone of voice and later abuse the group of pupils about 
the technical imperfections occurring in the paper in which their 
ideas are expressed. 

A recommended plan follows: During the opening days of 
school ask pupils to write six or eight separate articles for you. 
Ask them to write stories, opinions, trips, experiences, anything 
which will express their selves. During this period no pupil or 
teacher should perpetrate the infamy of referring to technical im- 
perfections. The only discussions permitted should be those in 
which some flaw or fault occurs in the way of making the story in- 
teresting. These inquiries are expressed by such questions of in- 
terest as these: Where did it happen? You did not tell us who was 
there. What happened after this occurred? You did not tell us 
whether you were pleased with this experience. Would you like to 
go back again? Is there anything else that you think is interesting 
about this event? 

By using this attitude the teacher or instructor will keep faith 
with the pupils who are trying to follow the request which was 
made. If the request was made for ideas (and ideas come) we have 
no right to discuss anything except the quality of the ideas. 

After six or eight pieces of idea-work have been completed and 
filed in a secure, permanent place by the teacher or by the pupil, the 
papers can be laid aside for a period of a month, two months, or six 
months before they are unearthed for technical discussion. No 
pupil has ever revealed all of his technical imperfections in any one 
effort at writing. In six or eight he has probably made his errors 
repeatedly, has shown his real imperfect self, has used his real 
careless language, and has left a picture of himself which he and 
the pupils and the teacher may examine at their leisure. 

Then comes the clearing day. All the work of some one pupil 
or of several pupils will be distributed among the members of the 
class. Each pupil will read an article through, first, for the quality 
of the idea and make an estimate of quality at the top of the page. 
Next, he will go through the paper looking for all possible technical 
errors. Instead of correcting the error on the paper, the individual 
who finds an error of any kind (language, spelling, or punctuation) 
will place a mark on the left-hand margin of the line in which an 
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error occurs. All errors are marked in this way so that, when this 
paper returns to a second reader or to the one who has written it, he 
will be warned of various errors within the composition as shown 
by these check marks at the left margin of the paper. 

When the six or eight papers are finally returned to him, the 
writer studies the marks in the left-hand margin, searches for the 
errors, challenges the person who did the reading and checking if 
he thinks there is no error there. When the discussion of his six or 
eight papers has been concluded, he takes those papers and makes 
a list of all the types of errors which occurred in his work and he 
tabulates the errors carefully. His notebook might show something 
like this: 


Error Made Times 
Omitted acapital letter. ; , . 15 
Used comma in place of period 9 
Misspelled “which” . ;, ' ; 4 
Disagreement of subject and predicate . 12 
Began sentences with “and” . . , 16 


After this tabulation has been completed the pupil is allowed 
for the first time to mutilate his original draft of his paper. He may 
care to use his new information and he may improve his piece of 
work later by writing a second draft of the same idea. In this he 
may employ all the new technical information, all of the new ideas 
he has gained since the first writing, and all of the special caution he 
would like to use in filing this as a permanent record of the best 
work he can do. The pupil who has gained from this cycle of self- 
expression, (1) idea of discussion, (2) critical reading of another 
pupil’s paper, (3) critical checking of other persons’ criticisms of 
his six or eight papers, (4) tabulation of all errors found within 
his best product, and (5) a rewriting of all six or eight pieces of 
material in a second draft, will have gained something which many 
of us never have had an opportunity to learn because we closed our 
minds after the rebuffs which came to us upon story or article num- 
ber one. 

If this method is used two or three times annually from grade 
VI to grade IX, pupils will probably begin to look forward to the 
cycle of writing, correction, and improvement with satisfaction and 
expectancy, rather than with fear and trembling. 
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If each written exercise is preceded by an attempt on the part 
of the individual pupil to make an interesting oral discussion of 
the topic, a preparation for this oral discussion and the review re- 
quired to select the facts which he plans to present will clear his 
mind of all unnecessary facts and details and may add to his writ- 
ten fluency. At that time of oral presentation the speaker’s friends 
may be willing to make suggestions following his discussion similar 
to those which they offer for the written exercise when the pupil 
reads it to the class. 

In this oral work as well as in the written work the time of 
oral delivery is not the time for discussion of technical points or 
errors. That can be handled entirely by a “‘silent-service” group 
which is made up of a rotating membership so that during one week 
the rear row or the row at the right will act as the silent-service 
committee with its ears opened sharply and pencils busy in taking 
down all oral language errors which come to their attention. As far 
as the speaker knows on any particular day he has succeeded in 
giving his discussion without any language error. No mention of it 
is made on that day but the silent-service group sets down the list 
of errors beside the name of the speaker. This book is then laid 
aside until some later date, several days after the discussions have 
taken place. On some appointed day, when no other point of dis- 
cussion is before the class, the teacher will grant a period in which 
the whole attention of the class will be given to technical errors. 
All silent-service people who have made any notes whatever con- 
cerning errors heard within the class bring forth their notes and 
discuss the language errors of pupil after pupil. 

Six different people will go through the list of errors which 
they heard “John Smith” make on September 15 at the two o’clock 
class hour. At the same time John Smith will bring forth his note- 
book and write down all the errors which are mentioned concerning 
his oral work and will tabulate the number of times that he has 
been heard to use this error, or better still will put down in tabular 
form a checking mark for each silent-service man who notices an 
error which he made. This may be as follows: “ain’t, 7; I done, 3; 
they was, 5; and-a, 27.” After John Smith has been dealt with 
satisfactorily by the silent-service group, John Smith may chal- 
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lenge any one of the group to prove that this error is a real one or 
may challenge them to explain clearly what the effect of the error 
may be. Then they turn to Mary Jones and other members of the 
class until, through a period of several weeks, each pupil will have 
had his opportunity to be criticized and be helped to make his own 
list of errors throughout the year. 

The spirit of friendly helpfulness in this matter of criticism 
can bring about a conscientiousness of language care which chil- 
dren rarely attain in their secondary-school education. A tactful 
teacher can direct a group of alert, careless pupils into the habit of 
testing all language phrases, words, or sentences which seem odd 
or new to them. 

All of the devices of grammar, technical criticism, memory of 
rules, use of diagrams, use of demerits, seem not to have built up 
within the pupils of junior and senior high school age a pride in 
language exactness. The plan offered in this discussion brings to 
the group of pupils an entirely different viewpoint. It brings a 
spirit of co-operative helpfulness with its personal record of errors, 
always available for reference. There is likelihood that the spirit of 
friendly watching of language in the classroom will spread to the 
language of the parents in the home and of the classmates going to 
and from school. If this can be accomplished, the one result which 
has been most difficult to obtain will be within our control. We 
shall have been able to make pupils care about their language. 





TESTS ON OUTSIDE READING 
C. W. ODELL 

Although the writer has never taught English, he has frequently 

heard teachers of that subject speak of the difficulties encountered. 

One often mentioned is that of satisfactorily checking home read- 

ing. It is the purpose of this article to describe and discuss a num- 
ber of tests constructed for this purpose. 

The Hadsell-Wells Objective Tests in Literature, published 

by the Harlow Publishing Company, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

are not especially designed for use with outside reading, but rather 
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for measuring pupils’ acquaintance with a few books commonly 
used for both regular classroom work and outside reading. So far 
at least fourteen tests of this series have appeared and others are 
in the course of preparation. Among the books dealt with by those 
already published are She Stoops to Conquer, Silas Marner, Emer- 
son’s Essays, The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Oregon Trail, and 
several of Shakespeare’s plays. The exact basis of selecting books 
is not stated. 

Each test consists of from three to five parts, and includes a 
total of from 60 to 150 items. True-false, multiple-answer, comple- 
tion, matching, and single-answer or direct recall exercises are em- 
ployed. For example, the test dealing with Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities contains such true-false statements as the following: 

Charles Dickens was the son of an English nobleman. 


Nicholas Nickelby was a protest against cheap boarding scl 


q 1 
LDOOIS 


All the true-false questions in this test deal with Dickens’ life and 
works in general rather than with A Tale of Two Cities. The com- 
pletion test deals with background and setting. It contains such 
exercises as: 





At the beginning of the story — was king of France 


The last scene of the story was laid in ———. 
The third subtest covers the plot of the story. An exercise from 
it is: 

At Old Bailey’s Charles Darnay was being tried for (1) petty theft, (2) 
treason, (3) forgery, (4) larceny, (5) embezzlement. 
The fourth part, which deals with characters, is likewise of the 
multiple-answer form. An example is: 

Sydney Carton was transformed through (1) hard work, (2) worry, (3) 
drink, (4) love, (5) desire for revenge. 
The fifth part measures knowledge of vocabulary. The first con- 
tains ten terms, such as “tumbril,” “belligerent,” and “‘tribunal,” 
which are to be matched with the proper synonyms or definitions, 
and the second ten names, such as “‘Newgate,” “Pitt,” and so forth, 
to be matched with the proper identifications. 

The general makeup of these tests is satisfactory. Scoring keys 
in rather convenient form are provided. Single copies of the tests 
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cost from three to ten cents, with a reduction if bought in quantities 
of twenty-five or more. The actual working time on some of the 
tests is forty minutes, on others, less. 

On the whole these tests cover the books dealt with rather 
thoroughly from the fact or information side. Probably their chief 
weakness as measures of outside reading is that they are too long, 
too complete. It is rarely expected that pupils will study the au- 
thors of home-reading books with the thoroughness implied by the 
subtests devoted to authors. Even if these were omitted, however, 
most of the tests would still require at least thirty minutes and 
contain not far from one hundred items, both of which seem great- 
er than necessary for measuring pupils’ familiarity with outside 
reading books. Moreover the cost of tests should not be as high as 
that of some of this series. 

Moe’s series of tests, published by the Kenyon Press Publish- 
ing Company, of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, is much more extensive, 
covering more than three hundred books. To indicate the scope of 
the list of books covered the first ten alphabetically will be named. 
They are Abbé Pierre, About Paris, Abraham Lincoln (Drink- 
water), Adam Bede, Adrift on an Ice Pan, Adventures of Captain 
Horn, African Game Trails, Alaska Days with John Muir, Alham- 
bra, Alice Adams. Moe’s tests go to almost the other extreme from 
those of Hadsell and Wells in size. Each consists of a single small 
sheet of cardboard containing ten multiple-answer exercises with 
four suggested answers to each. An example from the test upon 
Lorna Doone is: 

Tom Faggus, a highwayman, 

M. Ventured into Glen Doone with his band to capture it. 

N. Was Annie’s lover. 

O. Gave Annie a diamond necklace. 

P. Wouldn’t give up his course of life for his sweetheart. 

The cost of these tests is five cents each, with some reduction if 
purchased in quantities. This appears high for such short tests. 
The suggested plan of scoring is unusual. An answer code is to be 
memorized by the teacher after which the printed copy is to be 
destroyed so that pupils will have no chance of learning it. The 
same very simple code applies to all the tests. 
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The chief fault with these tests is that they are too brief and do 
10t cover the books dealt with thoroughly enough. Only ten exer- 
cises permit too great chances that pupils who really know books 
fairly well will make low scores because they happen not to know 
many of the answers and also that pupils who have a merely super- 
ficial knowledge of books may chance to know most of the answers 
and, therefore, make undeserved high scores. 

A series of tests constructed by Satterfield and published by 
Smith, Hammond and Company, of Atlanta, covers eighteen or 
more books, commonly employed either for actual class study, out- 
side reading, or both. The books include Silas Marner, The Lady 
of the Lake, Treasure Island, The House of Seven Gables, five of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and others. Each test consists of about one 
hundred exercises of four or five different types, these being prac- 
tically the same as those employed in the Hadsell-Wells Tests. For 
example, the following exercises are found in the test on Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation of America.” 

Burke’s objections to force are: force is (1) uncertain; (2) only tem- 
porary; (3) effective; (4) it will impair the object. 

The colonies were among England’s richest dependencies (true or false) 


Did Burke want to help (1) England to rule the colonies; or (2) the colo- 
nies to govern themselves? 

Burke’s leading questions are: “First, whether you ought to —. 
Second, what the ———— should be.” 


Convenient scoring keys have been provided for these tests. The 
price is $1.25 for thirty-five copies. 

The Satterfield tests seem preferable to either of the other 
series previously described. They contain a few exercises dealing 
with authors, but the number is not great. Too great a proportion 
of their items are in true-false or other alternative form, thus en- 
couraging guessing. Moreover the tests are longer than necessary, 
approaching the Hadsell-Wells series in this respect. A practical 
objection to their use for testing home reading is that they must be 
bought in sets of thirty-five. 

So far as the writer knows these are the only three series of 
available tests which are at all suitable for checking up on pupils’ 
outside reading, and none of them appears to him to be at all highly 
satisfactory for this purpose. Because of the apparent need he be- 
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came interested in preparing some tests for this purpose and invited 
Miss Ethel Larm, of the Department of English of the University 
of Illinois, to participate in this project. 

Before constructing tests of this sort it appeared advisable to 
find out what books are being employed for home reading purposes 
so that the tests could deal with those most commonly used for this 
purpose. Only a few studies that yielded information as to what 
books pupils really read were found. Therefore letters were sent to 
a number of high-school teachers of English asking for lists of such 
books. Responses were received from states as far east as New 
England and as far west as the Rocky Mountains. The number of 
occurrences of each of several hundred books was determined. In 
arriving at a final ranking or order of frequency of use, the studies 
referred to in the foregoing were given considerably more weight 
than the reports from single schools or teachers. It was determined 
also that tests would be made over no books which were not includ- 
ed in the three best of the studies. The following are the percents 
of occurrences of the twelve books ranking highest: The Call of 
the Wild, 69; Ben Hur, 63; Up from Slavery, 56; The Virginian, 
56; Tom Sawyer, 50; Ramona, 50; Huckleberry Finn, 50; The 
Story of My Life (Keller), 44; The Crisis, 44; David Copperfield, 
44; Mill on the Floss, 38; Treasure Island, 38. 

After frequency of occurrence had been determined in the man- 
ner just described, work was begun upon the books at the head of 
the list. Tests have been prepared upon The Call of the Wild, Ben 
Hur, The Virginian, Tom Sawyer, The Crisis, and David Copper- 
field, and those upon several other books are in course of prepara- 
tion.’ They were made as short as appeared consistent with satis- 
factory checking-up of how well pupils had read the books dealt 
with. It seemed that a total length of forty items was the best com- 
promise between thoroughness and economy of time, so this was 
adopted. Each test consists of three subtests, one in single-answer 
form, another in multiple-answer, and the third consisting of two 

* Mimeographed tests on the six books named above will be sent in small num- 
bers to teachers of English who will agree to give them to their pupils and return the 
test papers to the author. Those on most of the other six books in the earlier list will 


probably be available fairly soon. Requests for tests should be addressed to C. W. 
Odell, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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matching exercises. The first and second subtests deal with various 
characters, incidents, and places mentioned in the books. The first 
matching exercise deals with the identification of characters and 
the second with their characterization. It is hoped that this last 
portion introduces at least a slight element of understanding and 
appreciation. No items which call for knowledge concerning the 
authors are included. To illustrate more in detail the nature of the 
tests, the following exercises taken from the test on The Call of the 
Wild are given: 

Who took Buck to the flag station and sold him? 

What dog was notably loyal up to the very moment of his death? 

Where did the dogs sleep while on the trail? (a) In tents; (4) in snow 
huts; (c) on the sleds; (d) under the snow. 

What feeling did Buck have for Thornton? (a) Fear; (0) suspicion; (c) 
love; (d) disinterest. 


The first matching exercise contains such names as “Charles,” 
“Dave,” “Francois,” and so on, to be connected with the proper de- 
scriptive phrases which are, respectively, ‘““Mercedes’ husband,” 
“dog shot by Scotch halfbreed,” and “Perrault’s partner.” In the 
second matching exercise occur ‘‘Curly,” ““Manuel,” and so on, to 
be matched with “inoffensive,” “dishonest,” and other characteri- 
zations. 

In addition to the forty items of each test, a sample exercise is 
placed at the beginning of Part II and another in Part III. There 
are several extra names in Part III so that a pupil who is able to 
match most of the terms cannot find the correct answers to the 
others by elimination. The time for these tests has not yet been 
definitely determined, but will probably be about twenty minutes. 
This should be sufficient not to make the tests speed tests, and also 
short enough to be convenient. Scoring keys have been prepared so 
that the correct answers can be laid immediately alongside the pu- 
pils’ work and their responses checked very quickly. 














POWER OF PURPOSE 
GRETCHEN MILLER 


THE 





During the nearly ten years in which I have been trying to 
guide my students through the mysteries of English composition, I 
have felt that many times the subject matter still remained foreign 
to the student’s interest and vital experience. It was still a mystery 
to him—and to me—not only that he must grope his way through 
so tortuous a labyrinth with none of the inspiration which comes 
from every true adventure but also that anyone could continue to 
lead the way through such a labyrinth and allow the adventurer 
to miss the joy of finding at each turn a part of the real treasure he 
was seeking at the end of his venture. 

Heretofore in my teaching I had presented the subject matter 
from time to time in different forms, improving it as I could and 
adding just as much interesting material as possible. Since even 
these attempts fell short of the mark I desired to reach, although 
they did give variety and life to the subjects, I decided upon a new 
plan. I asked each student to prepare a write-up on at least one 
important point in each lesson, and in this composition he was to 
visualize an actual situation in life in which he as a chief character 
would have to deal with the formal point or rule he had selected. 
He was to assume the role of doctor, lawyer, engineer, or whatever 
he hoped some day to be and look with these eyes through the for- 
mality of the rule to its practical application in a real experience 
which might come to him as he was doing the work of the day. If 
any student had not decided what field of work he would enter and 
had not a very clear idea as to what vocation he might select, he 
was to create situations related to his chief interest. However, hav- 
ing once assumed a role, he was to maintain it throughout the year. 
These write-ups were to form part of our notebook work and, be- 
ing based upon points stressed in the immediately preceding lesson, 
were to be read orally in class during the first few minutes of each 
recitation. They were not to take the place of, but were to be done 
in addition to, the formal theme-writing. The general form of the 
write-up was to be as follows: first, the heading, in which the rule 
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or point emphasized was to be stated in the student’s own words; 
second, the write-up itself; and third, the conclusion which, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, must necessarily be drawn from the vis- 
ualized situation. In this conclusion there would be some refer- 
ence, of course, to the rule or point with which he started although 
stated now in less formidable style and always in terms of the actual 
experience. The write-up could be positive or negative; that is, the 
experience could be either a success or a failure for the chief char- 
acter, depending upon his mastery of the material in his student 
days. 

I think I never gave an assignment which was as well handled 
by my students as was this one; they surely took it to heart and 
without the least bit of urging. They put forth honest effort in 
working out this task and I think they really enjoyed it. The me- 
chanical was electrified with interest. Perhaps the assignment ap- 
pealed to them chiefly because it kept them in close touch with the 
work they wanted to do some day and for which they were pre- 
paring. It helped to tide them over the period of study during the 
years when they were restless and impatient to get into active life 
where they could play the game with their fellows. Since everyone 
was urged to work out this problem in whatever way most appealed 
to him, great opportunity was thus provided for much individual 
development and original work. No limit was set as to how far the 
student should go in developing his native talent or power. It was 
his privilege to go as far as he liked. We often had delightful sur- 
prises which showed the unfolding of personality and also added 
zest to our work. The joy of creative effort made the adventure 
worth while. Rules became an inspiration because they helped us 
to find the treasure. They disclosed the power of purpose. 

Having these compositions read in class each day had many 
advantages. In the first place, they were a constant source of in- 
spiration and enlightenment to us all. Each student felt that he 
must do his best to produce something he would be proud to read 
before the class and naturally the work improved as we went along. 
Then, there was the chance for the members of the class to correct 
any mistakes that might be made as well as to learn the best man- 
ner of oral presentation before an audience. Furthermore, the fact 
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that each write-up was based upon the points emphasized the pre- 
ceding day gave splendid chance for reviewing each lesson thor- 
oughly. To be sure, these compositions were not entirely perfect 
in form; but they went a long way toward the goal we had set. 

The students commented upon these write-ups in various ways. 
One of them said that the work was helpful because one must first 
understand the principle before he could write up the situation.’ 
Another realized that to him the interest of the course lay in the 
fact that he must put to practical use the things he learned by writ- 
ing a composition which dealt with his future vocation. This for him 
took away the dryness of the material.* A third admitted that the 
task required thinking in order to visualize a real life-situation.® 
From a fourth student I quote the following: 

English always has been my hardest study, but I believe I have gained 
more knowledge in this course than ever before as to the proper way to grasp 
the subject. Our notebook work is the reason for the added appeal which this 
course seems to have for me. The best forms of writing are employed in our 
daily composition on a subject heretofore studied; it not only seems to drill 
me in proper forms of sentence structure but also reviews many points already 
studied and impresses them firmly upon my mind. My task is a hard one, as I 

m not a brilliant student, and everything I accomplish is only through con- 
centrated effort. This course is certainly calling for my constant application, 
and I hope the second semester will find me again ready to overcome my weak- 


4 


nesses In study 


I shall now give some examples of these write-ups. The first 
one shows how connotation entered into a student’s experience as a 
hotel manager. Thus, values in the field of diction became more 
evident. 

HEADING 

Do not use sentences that give a meaning you do not intend 
WRITE-UP: 

The hotel business is very extensive and, what is more, very interesting. I 
have been engaged in hotel management for several years. To really be up 
with the times, I must keep my eyes open for improvements in hotel equip- 
nent and furnishings. I have just recently put a grillroom into operation and 
consequently I am now on the lookout for all types of eating places. I was 
driving through —————- a few days ago on my way to ————. It was noon 

‘Comment by Martha Quaintance. *Comment by Ormand Cook. 


Comment by Edward Zipfel. ‘Comment by William Brandy. 
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and I couldn’t wait any longer for lunch. So I parked my car in front of a 
restaurant and climbed out. Just then I noticed a great crowd of people gath- 
ered on the opposite side of the street in front of another restaurant. Walking 
over to find out what the excitement was about, I saw them gazing at a sign 
and laughing. I elbowed my way to the front, hoping to see a good menu or 
advertisement that I might use at home. The sign read: 
IF YOU WILL 
EAT HERE ONCE 
YOU 
WILL 
NEVER 
GO 
ACROSS 
THE 
STREET 
AGAIN 


I couldn’t even laugh because it was so ridiculous. Consequently, I made up 


1 firct 


my mind to look elsewhere for ideas and eat at the restaurant I had first seen 
CONCLUSION: 

Never combine words in a sentence so that the meaning can be construe: 
to be something you do not intend. I never want to be guilty of making up 
such a sign as I saw.® 

The situation which follows is one in which the student has thought of her- 
self as a teacher trying to present to her class more clearly the particular fun 
tions of certain marks of punctuation. 

HEADING: 

The pupils in the English class which I was teaching seemed to have trou 
ble with the comma and semicolon. The period, question mark, and exclamation 
point did not trouble them as much, but they had a certain amount of difficulty 
with those marks also. Finally, I composed the little play w 
to fix the meaning of the marks more definitely in their minds 
WRITE-UP: 


THE STOPPER FAMILY 


Time: The noon hour. 

Place: An author’s study. 

Characters: Fat Dotty Period, hunchbacked Billy Question Mark, quick- 
tempered Exclamation Point, comical little Comma and ill-used Semicolon. 

Circumstances: The author has just gone out of his study in a fit of de- 
spair. His desk is strewn with half-written papers and the room is in a general 


* Composition by Robert Allman. 
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uproar. From the midst of the papers, after the door is closed with a bang by 
the author, scramble Dotty Period and his first cousin Billy Question Mark. 

Dotty Period speaks: Come on, Billy, let’s have a good romp; I’m so glad 
that old author has stopped writing so we can play a while. You know, we 
made him terribly angry to-day because he doesn’t know where to use me and 
when to use you. I don’t believe he studied his English very well when he was 
in school. How’s your back to-day? 

Billy Question Mark: Oh, my back is as crooked as ever. I don’t see why 
I’m the one of this family that has to have lumbago. Exclamation Point, 
Comma, and Semicolon can all play like other children. But why grumble? 
Why is the author so angry? Where did he go just now? Is Semicolon still 
angry because he never uses her? 

Dotty Period: There you go again asking all the questions. I never saw 
anyone so inquisitive. Oh, here comes Exclamation Point all smiles. 

Exclamation Point: I was so surprised when the author stopped. You 
know, I’m the only one of us three he doesn’t get angry with and that is be- 
cause I’m the only one he never uses. You see, he uses me only once in a life- 
time—which is right, you know. I’m so tickled; I can play more than you be- 
cause I’m not used so often. 

Dotty Period: Billy, did you ever see anyone express stronger emotions 
than Exclamation Point? One moment she’s crying and the other she is 
laughing. 

Billy Question Mark: Here come Comma and Semicolon; you know we'll 
have to play with them because they’re our second cousins. 

Comma and Semicolon: Stop. 

Dotty Period: You don’t need to tell us that. We know that is our duty. 

We are the most important members of this family, because we stop sentences 
completely and you two stop only phrases and clauses. 
Comma: Yes, but we make the meaning clearer if the author uses us. 
Only he never uses Semicolon; he uses me all the time. I’m just tired out 
from it 
Exclamation Point: Now don’t quarrel; you’re likely to make me cry. 
You know I’m terribly emotional. 

Dotty Period: Oh, here comes the author; we'll have to hurry back to 
our pigeonholes, because he’s terribly angry. I certainly wish he had studied 
his English; then he wouldn’t get angry when he wants to use us. 

[THE END] 
CONCLUSION: 

This playlet seemed to help my pupils very much in using these marks of 
punctuation and I had no trouble in arousing the interest of the class in study- 
ing them more carefully.® 


I think these few examples will suffice to show that we accom- 
plished something permanent and valuable in our work. That was 


* Composition by Ruth Anderson. 
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our goal. Therefore, I am deeply grateful to my students who co- 
operated so well with me in trying out my plan, particularly to 
those who gave me permission to use their comments and compo- 
sitions in this article. Furthermore, I greatly appreciate the coming 
of the inspiration for the plan itself. Mine was a real problem and, 
if the key that unlocks the door to true adventure was actually 
found in this experiment, I believe we have proved the power of 
purpose. 
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( 
ROOFS 
SARA ALLEN 
In the summer 
The little cottage 3 
At the end of the lane 
Wears a bonnet 
Trimmed with roses , 
And vine-leaves - t 
In the winter ; 
She wears a white hat, 
Trimmed with a grey, smoke-feather! 
y 
i 
THE DRUM ‘ 
HAROLD BASSAGE 
I love the wind, \ 
Roaring, beating, pounding ; d 


It is the bass drum 
In God’s great symphony. 
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TEACHING THE TALISMAN IN NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 

After much discussion among the English teachers as to wheth- 
er or not the average ninth-grade child in the public schools could 
do satisfactory work in Scott’s Talisman, the English committee 
decided in the affirmative, and the story was scheduled to be 
taught in g—1 English. 

I began the fall work in 9—1 English with projects to be worked 
out by groups of children from a class of twenty-seven boys and 
girls. First of all, creating activity on the part of the child for his 
ultimate development was the end in view. 

The suggestion was accordingly made that the children read 
two chapters of the story each day, outside of class, and report on 
their reading the next day. Interest waxed strong, and competition 
was keen. We used the MacMillan school edition, which gives an 
excellent historical background, so that the children understood 
the story from the beginning. Very few points, even minor ones, 
were left out in the telling, and many questions, which showed their 
full appreciation of the story, were brought in daily by the children. 

The class, finally at the completion of the reading, resolved 
itself into four groups. The first group dramatized chapters xvi and 
xvii, first writing out the little play in booklet form, and meeting at 
various times for practicing their parts together. The finished pro- 
duction was presented during a class period, before the other 
groups as an audience. The costuming for the scenes was very sim- 
ple but effective. Richard was easily recognized by his huge stature 
and reclining posture, as well as by an old linen duster representing 
his “camiscia or ample gown of linen.” Berengaria was a blond, 
dressed in green and ingeniously covered by a coat thrown across 
her shoulders. (Richard did not like green.) Her carcanet (which 
she was really in too great a hurry to wait for) was represented by 
a string of dark red beads. This completed her costume. 
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The executioner was sufficiently terrible looking in a long red 
sweater with sleeves rolled up above his elbows, and a much be- 
touseled head. He leaned upon a long sword and indicated by his 
appearance his readiness to dispatch Kenneth at once. 

El Hakim wore a dark kimona with a wide sash, and a small 
bath towel around his head. There was no mistaking his identity. 

The monk wore a black overcoat and crucifix made of paste- 
board and pinned in place. 

The second group made puppets. As this was the first time that 
puppets had been made in our school, the novelty of the little fig- 
ures was so great that we had more puppets than we had room to 
display. This group made El Hakim, the queen, Lady Edith, the 
hermit, and King Richard. E] Hakim made a most majestic ap- 
pearance in a blue velvet robe, with a gorgeous Persian sash and a 
white turban. His swarthy complexion was most marked and highly 
becoming. 

The hermit of Engaddi was equally striking. His emaciated 
features were prominently carved, and his straggling white hair 
(made from a piece of white silk, raveled), contrasted with his 
goatskin covering, added to his weird appearance. 

One pupil told the part of the story that he represented, and 
manipulated the puppets as he talked. 

The third group planned and made a whole puppet show, dis- 
played upon a miniature stage. This was most ingeniously devised. 
The stage was made in a box about 16 inches square. The curtains, 
of purple sateen with gold trimmings were made and adjusted after 
a visit to one of the theaters in the city, and a study of theaters and 
their making from Chatterbox. 

Even the lighting was taken care of; this was produced by a 
small battery and a tiny bulb mounted in an inch and a half re- 
flector. On the stage a drop curtain was arranged on a round pole, 
and lowered from above by turning the pole. This, of course, was 
raised by turning the pole in the opposite direction. On the stage 
were two characters, the Saracen and Kenneth, illustrative of the 
conversation which ensued between the two on the journey that 
Kenneth was compelled to take with the Soldan, after Richard’s 
displeasure was incurred. The part of the journey depicted here 
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was the recovery of Kenneth after his illness. One special feature 
that attracted the attention of the children was the portable bath- 
tub lined with silver, the use of which El Hakim so generously gave 
to Kenneth. 

The fourth project, perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of 
any of the groups, was the making of the Gothic chapel at Engaddi. 

This was made of a wooden goods box 31% by 13% by 1% feet, 
as a foundation. The roof was of beaver board, while the pillars 
forming the two aisles in the interior were made from broomsticks. 
The upward trend of the architecture was carried out. Tall spires 
and pointed arches were emphasized, with a cloistered arch effect 
cut from beaver board and arranged above the pillars above a long 
aisle on either side. At the eastern end of the chapel was the altar, 
made from a cigar box, behind which was seen the richly embroid- 
ered curtain, through the aperture of which was barely visible a 
portion of the true cross (represented by a small piece of wood). 
The whole of the edifice was stained a rich, dark brown. The sides 
of the building of necessity were left open, in order that the interior 
of the chapel could be seen, as this was the part of the chapel to 
which most attention was paid. The most unique feature of the dec- 
orations was the figures of the apostles represented by carvings 4 
inches high from Ivory soap. These were very cleverly executed. 
The procession of nuns was well represented by a procession of 
small figures dressed in black, and a corresponding procession in 
white. These were preceded by other miniature figures representing 
heralds. Scott, in the texts, described these heralds as figures with 
tanned faces, arms, and legs, due to the heat of the desert region. 
After much debate, and several unsuccessful attempts at making 
cloth figures, the children fell upon the scheme of carving the her- 
alds from Octagon soap, which gave the desired hue to their com- 
plexions and skin. The whole was highly successful and provoca- 
tive of much future planning by the 9—1 grade. 

Five weeks were spent in this study, and not a child in the class 
of twenty-seven failed in full appreciation of the story, its historical 
background, the language and diction of Scott, and the thrill of 
adventure so stirringly depicted by the author. At the completion 
of the project the children asked for “‘more stories by Scott.” 
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After the five weeks thus spent in the study of the Talisman, I 
felt more thoroughly convinced than ever of the wisdom of teach- 
ing this little classic to 9-1 children. It provides a point of contact 
between the teacher and the pupil, it appeals to the spirit of adven- 
ture inherent in every boy and girl, it inspires the child at this age 
to an emulation of heroic deeds, it helps to cultivate a taste for 
reading, it teaches some of the outstanding figures of history, and 
it gives wholesome presentation, in an attractive way, of men and 
women with real strength of character. 

Is not five weeks spent in the opening of such a vista to the 
immature mind, of as much, if not more worth, than the same num- 
ber of weeks spent on repeated drill of verbs, adverbs, and adjec- 
tives? Which will remain for the child the brighter memory when 
his school days are over, and which will provide for him the greater 
practical good, and the richer experience? 

JENNIE ALLENSWORTH 





SUGGESTIONS FOR DIRECTORS OF SCHOOL PLAYS 
WHAT THE DIRECTOR MUST KNOW 

1. The play: its plot development, its climaxes, its moods, and its tempo. 
This last point is especially important and one in which amateur per 
formances are very often weak. The director need not be afraid to cut 
or change lines in order to simplify production. 

2. The characters: their motives and their relationship to each other. 

Where the actor does not agree with the director on character analysis, 

the two should talk the matter over, but the director must show that 

he has given the matter serious and consistent study. 

The stage business: all general lines of action and grouping must be 

worked out before the rehearsal, with a reason for every action. The 

business may be somewhat modified as the inner motives of the actors 
prompt them to do certain things, but here again the director must 
convince the actors that he has a plan with careful study behind it. 

4. The stage setting: entrances, placing of furniture, etc. Use, in re- 
hearsal, stage properties as nearly as possible like the ones to be used 
in production. Each actor should have a list of his own hand proper- 
ties and should use an actual object in rehearsal rather than panto- 
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miming the actions. 
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METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
Read the play through at least twice in cast (a one-act play may be 
read several times) in order to give actors a conception of the play as 
a whole. Discuss plot, climaxes, characters, etc. Speak of the impor- 
tance of team work. Ask the individual to read the play alone several 
times in order to get the sequence of thought and the way his rdle fits 
into and develops the whole scheme. Remind him that he is to commit 
ideas and not mere words. 
Correct, in earliest rehearsals, mispronunciation, poor enunciation, and 
obvious misinterpretation of lines. In the latter case, try to clear up 
the actor’s own thinking rather than telling him Aow he should say a 
line. It sometimes helps for the director to ask a question (who, what, 
why, when, etc.) and have the actor answer the question in the words 
of the text; or to have him give the idea in his own words and then go 
back to the language of the character. 
After the reading rehearsal, walk through the play for positions and 
business. 
Get the manuscripts out of the actor’s hands as soon as possible (third 
or fourth rehearsal) in order that they may have the greater freedom 
of thought and action. Have a prompter (not the director) at rehear- 
sals, but build up the idea of actors depending on themselves and help- 
ing each other in lines. 
Never waste time in rehearsals. The actor who is most disposed to 
play around may be the very one who is most disgruntled when he real- 
izes that progress is not being made. The director should always be on 
time at rehearsals and stress promptness on the part of the cast. If 
only one person arrives on time, begin at once working with him on his 
own part. 

INTERPRETATION 

Strive always for inner motivation on the part of the actor. Do every- 
thing possible to stimulate his own thought and feeling but avoid 
“coaching” by imitation. Try to make him think what he is saying 
and why rather than how he is saying it. Ask him many questions 
about his character and the situation. Try to stimulate his imagina- 
tion in order that he may know far more about his character than is 
actually expressed in the lines. Have him reconstruct the past experi- 
ence, analyze the motives, the moods, the relationship of his character 
to that of the others in the play. Show him that acting is not merely 
repeating words with appropriate actions, but allowing another per- 
sonality to enter in and take possession of one, physically, emotionally, 
and mentally. 
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Encourage the actor to experiment freely, alone and in rehearsal, with 

the walk, gestures, and voice of his character. 

Avoid negative instructions, say “‘do” rather than “don’t.” 

Tell the actors to try to re-create the thought anew with each repeti- 

tion. Progress is made only by developing something new in each re- 

hearsal. 

No one instruction to actors is more important than this: “Be in 

character every minute.” 

a) Get into character before you come on the stage and remain in 
character until you are completely out of sight on exits. Remem- 
ber that by your manner of entrance you must show that you have 
in mind where you came from, where you are going, and why. 

6) Listen to each other’s speeches and respond when you get the 
thought, not after the speech is ended. 

c) Remember that your most important moments may be when you 
are saying nothing. 

GENERAL AIMS 
The director is largely responsible for the morale of his players in per- 
formance and for the effect that the acting experience has upon their 
own characters. 

Since modern psychology teaches that education is an unfoldment of 

powers within the individual, it follows that dramatic expression 

rightly understood, is one of the truest of educational experiences. 

The greatest development for the actors, however, can only be ob- 

tained if the director understands that all true expression comes from 

within and that his goal is the freeing of the students’ own powers. 
The task of the director is not that of sitting passively and listen- 
ing to the cast, but of encouraging, guiding, and stimulating in the 
most alert manner. It demands all the vivacity, ingenuity, skill, and 
tact one possesses. The process may sometimes seem slow, but the re- 
ward is very great. 
Naomi W. McNEILL 


RocHESTER, NEw YORK 





HOW TO MAKE POETS 


Again this subject of pupil poetry. I am stirred to comment through 


hearing that one of our prominent authorities on English insists that it is 
absurd to require poetry from pupils. It might be, if the writers were 
driven, not led. But isn’t that tritely true of all real teaching? 
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Getting a class to write verse requires a careful approach, admit- 
tedly. One can’t just say, ““Tomorrow’s assignment is to write an original 
poem. Be sure to hand it in on time.”” Most pupils are overwhelmed at 
the difficulty of such a task. Some do nothing, or, if pressed, bring in 
work unspeakably bad or not original. 

I recall my sensations when, as a high-school Freshman, I went to a 
rink to learn to roller-skate. The first impression of that speeding mob 
was terrifying. Left to myself, I never would have put on skates. But 
friendly helpers urged me on, a trained attendant skilfully guided me 
through the less crowded places, the rhythm of music made me feel that 
there was some order in the apparent chaos, and after a few rounds, lo, 
I too could roller-skate. I still remember the thrill which came with that 
sense of accomplishment. 

I believe that pupils have a right to the comparable thrill that comes 
with making the rounds on poetic skates. They may be naturally awk- 
ward, their skates may squeak, and they may never become professionals, 
but they do get a thrill. 

I have found it possible consistently to secure some kind of result 
from each Sophomore pupil at the end of one class period of effort. Much 
of the work has some merit. The key to the plan is to put on the black- 
board a simple rhythm and rhyme pattern which each pupil tries to uti- 
lize in writing a stanza. When concluded, the results may be assembled 
in one long composition which has many of the earmarks of poetry. When 
typed in a booklet, it really is rather impressive, at least to a Sophomore. 

But that is the end, not the beginning. Some very definite steps in- 
tervene. To a new teacher looking for suggestions, I would say: 

1. Make this period of verse-writing the climax to your study of 
poetry. 

2. Recall with your class the importance of rhythm in the world, in 
the coming of day and night, the seasons, and the tides; in our heart 
beats, our breathing, our need for sleep, till they realize that poetry, 
through its rhythm, is as close to reality as the shoes on their feet. 

3. Then read a few short, interesting, and new poems full of color 
and swing, purposely ending with one of very simple rhythm and rhyme 
scheme. 

4. Write the scansion on the blackboard as you say it slowly aloud. 
Ask them to say it, too, till they are very conscious of the swing of it. 

5. Then put on the scansion pattern of a stanza whose words they 
have not heard, chanting, “La-la la-la’”’ till this new rhythm is very 
familiar. 
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6. Have them select something colorful in the classroom and express 
the resulting idea rhythmically, like line number one. If they are slow, 
do a few yourself. If the first offer doesn’t fit well, someone will volun- 
teer a better version. Soon, written out on the board, fitted line by line 
to the pattern, will appear four lines of something that has rhythm, 
rhyme, and sense. Admit freely that it is not real poetry—only a crude 
jingle, but that it represents one way of learning to write. One doesn’t 
become a figure skater in one lesson. You will be aware of their growing 
confidence and interest in this new activity. They have seen how it is 
done. 

7. Now they are ready for individual work. You have at hand a still 
different pattern to put on the blackboard. Ask them to think of some- 
thing at home, highly prized, or something they’d like to own or see. Start 
out with a uniform phrase to give unity to the finished product. Chant 
the “‘la-la’”’ out loud a few times together until their subconscious minds 
are full of it. Tell them to drop their idea into this subconscious mind 
like a penny in the slot, repeating the “la-la”’ over and over, and soon will 
come out a line following the pattern. Then another, and another. All 
but a few pupils will start independently. The others can be helped quiet- 
ly with hints. Some will ask help from a neighbor to find an elusive 
rhyme. But they will all work, and with interest. 

When the resulting stanzas are arranged in some desirable sequence 
and read aloud, you can see the glow in their faces. If the best stanzas 
are selected, typed, and made into simple booklets to be taken home, you 
will be repaid for all your effort. 

Attce B. HoBart 

East Hicu ScHOOL 

CLEVELAND 





HIGH-SCHOOL READING COURSES 

The objective in teaching literature is the development in the student 
of taste for good books and a desire to read them. When we consider the 
method of accomplishing this end it seems to the writer that the method 
used in the junior high school is better adapted to the purpose and might 
well be continued through the senior high school. 

In the grades before the high school, books are read which are pretty 
well adapted to the taste and development of the young people. The 
selection is based both on the mental age and taste of the students and 
on the desirability of forming a cultural, social, and patriotic background 
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in the lives of growing citizens. That this method can be carried into the 
high school, that the students can be given increasing power of choice 
of books for reading, and gradually introduced into critical methods of 
judging reading matter, and that it would be an improvement to do this, 
is the thesis. 

Usually, however, in the high school the student is at some point 
suddenly introduced to a different method, the historical or survey meth- 
od. No longer are readings selected on the basis of either the student’s 
or the teacher’s preference. They are read in the order in which they 
were written. The drawback to this method is twofold, according as it 
fastens attention on the history or on the books themselves. 

The greater difficulty is found when we consider books as reading 
matter in the order in which they were written. They do not all contain 
the same appeal, do not attract the same persons, nor the same person at 
the same time. It is unquestionably a pedagogical error to give Beowulf, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Chaucer, The Faerie Queen, and Paradise Lost 
to students in the same term on the supposition that the same person will 
have, or can have, a mental appetite for all of them at the same time; 
much less that an entire class will. The fact that a student is just now 
ready for Beowulf and Malory indicates that he is not ready for Paradise 
Lost. We are bearing in mind that the objective is reading for under- 
standing and enjoyment on the part of the individual person. 

In the second place, the student does not ordinarily know enough 
history at the time he begins the survey course in literature to enable 
him to absorb the facts he is called upon to learn in the course. When 
the survey course is reached, the student probably has read no history 
except that of his own country and a text of General History. The latter 
contains some references to the history of England. This smattering of 
American and English history is all that the average student has when he 
is called upon to make a detailed study of English books through thirteen 
centuries. It is not sufficient background. And it is hardly fair to expect 
the English department to do the work of the history department in mak- 
ing up the lack. 

The present proposal for the three years of senior high school—and 
it is not at all original—is to encourage a large amount of reading for 
the sake of the reading, of the student’s enjoyment. Books would be 
selected only with regard to the normal appetite of the student, without 
regard to when they were written or in what country. Naturally, the 
majority of them would be of English or American origin and of com- 
paratively recent date. Classics would be offered only as interesting 
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books, indistinguishable otherwise from Zane Grey or any other popular 
author. No child cares that Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe appeared 
two hundred, and Ivanhoe and David Copperfield one hundred, years 
ago. “Readability” is the test by which they are judged. 

The major portion of the reading would be at first of short stories 
and novels, with plays, narrative poetry, lyric, and essay in a less posi- 
tion. The teacher, who would be more of a director of reading than an 
instructor; in the course of time might expect the essay, drama, and a 
better type of novel to take the place of the kind of story read at the be- 
ginning of the process. On the other hand, if it should prove impossible 
to improve the student’s taste for reading, or to carry him beyond a cer- 
tain quickly reached point in normal development, that would be suffi- 
cient reason for not trying to push him beyond that point by feeding 
him indigestible books, making life a burden to him, and endangering the 
very end we have in view, the creation of a reading habit. 

A real enjoyment of the more difficult classics as well as a just ap- 
preciation of them might conceivably follow if the reading of them were 
confined to those who proved themselves ready for them. The conviction 
that “if they don’t read them in school they never will at all”—which 
is based on the further belief that there are things everybody should 
read—raises two questions: first, whether we are not taking that every- 
body too literally; and, second, whether there might not be created an 





agreement of opinion among those who without affectation enjoy reading 
classics—an agreement developing an atmosphere which would ultimately 
affect public opinion, at least to the extent that it would not be considered 
disgracefully and treasonably “high-brow” for one to be known as a lover 
of good books. If our method of studying literature has produced a pub- 
lic opinion that honors the classics but is contemptuous of any individual 
who professes love for them, might we not reasonably conclude that we 
have been casting pearls overgenerously? 

If a method different from the “survey” should come into use, a 
large part of the task will be to find the mental age at which a piece of 
literature is usually found enjoyable and digestible. The survey con- 
ducted by Carleton Washburne under the auspices of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation has done this for the grades. It remains to be done for the high 
school—a much more difficult task. The National Council’s Home Read- 
ing list catalogues the books in this way and so do the lists of some of the 
publishers of schoolbooks. And a very good job they do in both instances. 

At this point it may be worth while to remark that the “appealing 
quality” of a book in any case does not denote a quality that saves the 
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student the labor of getting the meat out of it. No idea could be falser 
than the one that says, if a person is interested in a book, or if magically 
“the book holds the reader’s interest,” he will not need to labor over it. 
We do not seek a method that will spare work to the student, but one that 
will promise such reward as will make him willing to work. 

On the history side it is the writer’s conviction that a course in Eng- 
lish history should be required as an aid to the understanding of Ameri- 
can history, and that in this a few chapters should be included on the 
development of English letters with reference to the most important writ- 
ers in their influence on the life of their times. This would be given in 
the history department, and the few extra chapters would not add seri- 
ously to the length of the course. To cover the history of American let- 
ters in connection with United States history would be even less of a 
problem. 

A historical sense is one of the rarest possessions to be found. But 
when one has become genuinely interested in a subject he naturally 
turns to learn something of its history. In that case the study should 
preferably be made backward, the way all genuine historical study is 
pursued. One can understand the current forms of lyric, drama, and so 
on, only by knowing their history, by tracing the form back to its origin 
or first entrance into our literature. To “run a subject down,” in the 
student’s language, means always this act of studying it historically 
backward. 

There is no objection to a correlation of literature and history. But 
the historical study of literature should be taken up only after the indi- 
vidual taste has been formed; that is, after high school. Meanwhile the 
high school should keep foremost that its objective in literary study is 
the cultivation of a taste for reading, and that this can be done only by 
selecting books according to their direct appeal to the student in each 
case. 

W. Morrow WASHINGTON 


DETROIT 









































INTRUSION 
FRED G. WALCOTT 

I heard her singing by the riverside 

A song of love at colored evening’s close. 

Anon she listened as in vague half-dread, 

Then bent to gather to her little store 

Of driftwood for the simple cottage cheer. 

But ever as she sang, the voice would break, 

And startled eyes would search in silent fear 

The slope whereon I stood in covert shame. 

And when the deepening woods had intervened, 

I stole forth softly o’er the sheltering hill 

In humble penitence for having known 

Her secret soul; and left her to her song. 






















EDITORIAL 


The Passing of the Recitation is the optimistic, let us hope the 
prophetic, title of a volume that appeared last spring. It was one 
Wasteful of the influences that set the editor to watching classes 
Classwork this fall observing the degree of pupil participation in 
the ordinary class meeting—even modern class meetings, from 
which recitation has been practically eliminated. 

Many pupils are obviously inattentive much of the time. Ob- 
servations in the first grade and in the college show not very dis- 
similar percentages of those whose private affairs interest them 
more than the class work. Lecture, pupil reports, group discussion, 
all leave many pupils uninterested and inactive. Here is waste 
number one. 

But those who seem to be paying attention—how active are 
they? Any teacher who has asked pupils to carry out some pro- 
cedure he has just carefully explained knows the answer. Many of 
them are, behind their masks of polite concern with what is said, 
really thinking about other matters, from the scrap of paper on the 
floor or the unpleasant overheating of the room to the party last 
night or the possibility that mother’s illness is serious. At least 
half their time is a dead loss. 

And those who may be said to be really paying attention? 
Even of these, many are only passively listening, much as one who 
has ridden all day across the prairies gazes idly out of the Pullman 
window. At best but one pupil may talk at once. Perhaps a few 
others are framing rebuttals, corroborations, or extensions of the 
speaker’s ideas. Too often the teacher’s “‘contributions”’ to the dis- 
cussion exceed all the others. 

Some may think this a pessimistic picture, a “defense mechan- 
ism” of a poor teacher. Let such recall those glorious hours when 
the class fairly flamed with interest. Splendid! But let them can- 
didly compare these hours with the commonplace hours that so far 
outnumber them. One shows the amount of educative activity pos- 
sible, the difference between measures the shortcoming. 
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Is this a plea for individual instruction? Yes, in part. 

Class meetings for arousing enthusiasm about a new piece of 
literature, for comparing notes about a selection read, for exchang- 
ing discoveries of stories, plays, or poems to read are highly de- 
sirable—on occasion. In other words let the red letter hours re- 
main. They come usually through careful planning. They can be 
foreseen and produced with reasonable certainty—the more easily 
if the pupils are not drugged with routine low-tension talk. Fully 
half the discussions of literature in our schools today could well 
be abandoned in favor of individual reading of more literature. 

In composition some town meetings must be held to decide 
upon plans, and occasionally the class may have to become the 
audience for public speaking. On the other hand, class drills in the 
mechanics of English and the reading aloud of what has been writ- 
ten are in the main unnatural and wasteful procedures. Written 
drills are easily individualized. Oral drills may be carried on by 
pupils in pairs. Writing should usually be addressed to an audience 
not present. (A method of managing criticism was suggested on 
the editorial page of the November Journal.) Three-quarters of 
the classwork in composition is useless or worse. 

Mere individualization, however, is not the whole story. Pu- 
pils learn by acting on their own responsibility, of their own voli- 
tion. Teacher-imposed tasks, such as are usual in “contract’’ sys- 
tems, are rendered but slightly more challenging and educative 
through individualization. The solution seems to lie in undertak- 
ings socially chosen and carried out by each in his different way, or 
by division of labor, according to circumstances. The pupils need 
to be doing rather than listening; willing rather than obeying. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF WESTERN TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 

During the summer the members of the administrative committee 
have been engaged in preparing the program and perfecting plans for the 
first annual Convention of Western Teachers of Speech at San Fran- 
cisco, November 29 and 30. At the convention a permanent Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech will be formed to include the states 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The convention is de- 
signed particularly for college teachers of speech from these various states, 
but all interested are cordially invited to attend. The formation of a 
Western Association is meeting with the enthusiastic approval of speech 
organizations throughout the country. Printed booklets setting forth the 
program will be mailed out about the first of November. 

The administrative committee is under the chairmanship of W. Arthur 
Cable, of the University of Arizona. Earl W. Wells, of Oregon State Col- 
lege, is secretary of the committee; and Frederick W. Orr, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, is treasurer. Other members of the committee are 
Charles A. Marsh, of the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Mabel F. Gifford, state chief, Bureau of Speech Defects and Disorders, 
California State Department of Education. The committee members 
have various past or present official connections with national speech 
activities. Professor Cable is second vice-president of the National As- 
sociation and literary editor of the Platform World. Professor Wells is a 
vice-president of Delta Sigma Rho; Professor Orr is a charter member of 
the National Association; and Professor Marsh is a past president of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 

A large number of western teachers have or have had official con- 
nections with national activities in the field of speech. Most of them are 
actively supporting the plans for the convention and will be in attend- 
ance. Among these, in addition to the administrative committee mem- 
bers, are: Ray K. Immel, University of Southern California, past presi- 
dent and for several years treasurer and business manager of the National 
Association; Lee Emerson Bassett, Stanford University, past second 
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vice-president of the National Association and formerly associate editor 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech; Professor C. B. Mitchell, past third 
vice-president of the National Association; Maynard Lee Daggy, Wash- 
ington State College, immediate past president of National Collegiate 
Players; Maud May Babcock, University of Utah, past second vice- 
president of the National Association and formerly associate editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech; Elizabeth Barnes, Oregon State Col- 
lege, first vice-president of National Collegiate Players; Alice Evelyn 
Craig, Los Angeles schools, fourth vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation; Charles F. Lindsley, Occidental College, formerly associate editor 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


NATIONAL SPEECH MEETING 
The fourteenth annual convention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech will be held December 30, 31, and January 1, at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, New York. All phases of speech train- 
ing will be discussed by the leading authorities in the field of speech edu- 
cation. Particular emphasis will be given to the problems of teaching in 
the secondary schools. Perhaps the major problem for consideration is 


that of securing adequate teacher training, in preparation for the coming 
] 


decade in which training in the fundamentals of speech will almost sure 


become a part of every student’s course of study. Special reports will be 
made of the best methods of teaching dramatics, debate, oratory, inter- 


y 


pretative reading, oral English, correction of speech defects, parliament- 
ary law, and business speaking. 

A complete program of the convention may be secured by writing 
President F. M. Rarig, Department of Speech, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

EpwIN H. Pacet, Director 

Public Relations for the 

Committee for the Advancement of 
Speech Training in Secondary Schools 


JULIA PETERKIN 

Julia Peterkin, author of those original books Black April and Scar- 

let Sister Mary and late Pulitzer prize-winner, is now one of the edi- 
torial board of the Literary Guild of America. She will fill the vacancy 
created through the death of Elinor Wylie last December. 
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Mrs. Peterkin was born Julia Mood in 1880. She was graduated 
from Converse College at the age of sixteen, and a year later received her 
Master’s degree there. For several years she taught school until she 
was married to William George Peterkin, a wealthy planter in South 
Carolina. Her home is Lang Syne Plantation, Fort Motte, South Caro- 
lina, where she lives many miles from her nearest white neighbor, close 
to the life about which she writes. 

“There are several hundred Gullah negroes with us,” writes Mrs. 
Peterkin, “and I have seen sickness, death, superstition, frenzy, and de- 
sire among them. These things have stayed with me and upset me and 
to get rid of them I sat down to write. Most whites, as a rule, are too 
far away from the soil. In the South we live on a piece of land which 
feeds us and to which we return when we die.” 


PERIODICALS 

High School Poets. By Nellie B. Sergent. Progressive Education, 
Fall Number, 1929. H. Caldwell Cook, of the Perse School at Cambridge, 
E. A. Greening Lambourne, of the East Oxford School, and Hughes 
Mearns may be called the fathers of the modern creative-writing move- 
ment. Some teachers have insisted that creative writing can be done in 
colleges and ideal schools with the best children of the best people, but 
not in public schools by the children of the foreign-born. Of the collec- 
tion of thirty volumes made as a preliminary to this article, sixteen were 
volumes of verse from public schools, and their quality is often of higher 
level than the product of the private schools and colleges. There are 
sure to be more talented children among four thousand than among one 
or two hundred. But of course not all pupils can be taught to write 
poetry well. An excellent time for beginning comes when a class is study- 
ing verse. After the assignment has been made (for perhaps a week 
later) poems by other high-school students may be read to the class with 
such criticisms as, Why is it a poem? What makes it beautiful? What 
starts a poem, anyway? The first results will not be encouraging, but the 
| good poems should be rejoiced over, and their beauty pointed out, and 
the best ones offered to the school publication. Perhaps the next assign- 
ment will produce much better results, and the discovery of the poets in 
the group who are to be encouraged to continue writing. For them, such 
modern poetry as Carl Sandburg’s “Fog” and Rupert Brooke’s “The 
Great Lover,” and assignments to such classes as those in creative writ- 
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ing now conducted at George Washington High School of New York 
City and Los Angeles High School serves as an excellent stimulant. Get- 


ting the work into print is a motivating force being used by high schools ir 
and colleges throughout the country. Not only yearbooks but publication A 
in magazines and newspapers are valuable. Programs presented before A 
the literary club, and poetry contests such as that established five years hi 
ago by Miss Ethel Ericson of Wadleigh High School of New York City, L 
are excellent stimuli. Accompanying the article are excellent selections re 
from student verse, some selections, bibliographies of anthologies of O 
student verse, and other publications of interest to students and teachers. Ca 
Teaching Journalism in Secondary School. By Mary J. Wrinn. Pro- of 
gressive Education, Fall Number, 1929. An exposition of the practices ay 
of the great dailies, thrilling as they are, is of little help to the amateur pr 
journalist. The beginner must tell his story out of his own world, he must 
look for the new, the strange, the picturesque, the unexpected, and for Cr 
whatever happens of a newsy nature—a club meeting, a swimming try- Sc 
out, or a new tree on the campus. Gradually he acquires the technique Ce 
of the news story in detailed development. Some suggestions for simple Te 
assignments are: Make a list of all the clubs in your school; select one se: 
and write up its organization and its officers. Make a list of all the teams It, 
in your school; write up an announcement of the first practice of one of tic 


them, and include the names of players. Later the apprentice will make 
a study of the “lead” and test his own items by the questions Who? 
What? Where? When? How? Later he will work on the speech report hi 
and the informative interview. In these he will need to play up certain . 


elements to make his report interesting, and he will discover, incidentally, = 
the value of beginnings—how to use the prepositional phrase, participles, 

and participial phrases, to lend variety to his writing. From the daily sta 
papers he will cut articles which he pastes into his notebook under suit- 

able headings, until he has a scrapbook stamped with his own individual- leg 
ity. Finally, he may be one of those who love color and drama enough wo 
to produce a feature story. A feature-writer is always a dramatist, and Jar 
for him the neighborhood is a rich source of suggestive material. For sta 
others there will be editorials, and reviews of books, plays, movies, and Inc 
musical performances. How may all these things be accomplished? Some sec! 
answers have already been found. George Washington High School of- in ¢ 
fers a two-term course, open to fifth- and sixth-term students who are 

specially recommended by their English teachers. The first-term course par 
presents the theory of journalistic technique; the second goes on with Ter 


the theory applied to the production of the school paper. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Constance Lindsay Skinner is author, poet, authority on frontier life 
in the Far North, fellow of the Royal Geographic Society and of the 
American Geographical Society, and a member of the Poetry Society of 
America. She is the author of many books of fiction for junior and senior 
high school levels, including Silent Scott, Frontier Scout, The White 
Leader, and Becky Landers, The Tiger Who Walks Alone, and The 
Ranch of the Golden Flowers. She is also the author of Pioneers of the 
Old Southwest, the pioneer sections in Volume I of the Pageant of Ameri- 
ca, and an essay, “The First American Poets,” included in Volume XVI 
of the Columbia University Course in Literature. In 1914 she was 
awarded Poetry’s one-hundred-dollar prize for the best group of poems 
printed that year. 

Elizabeth W. Baker (A.M. University of Chicago; Ph.D. Peabody 
College for Teachers) specialized in oral English at the Oak Cliff High 
School for a number of years, taught in the summer school of Peabody 
College for Teachers, and is now a professor of English in the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Among her numerous re- 
search projects and publications are: Spoken English and How to Teach 
It, a book for high-school and college teachers; Great Speeches, compila- 
tion for the junior high school; and Oral English, an original text for 
high school and college just published by Allyn and Bacon. She has 
ready for publication a book of exercises in usage and sentence power for 
high schools and colleges which stresses oral English, and is working on a 
series of elementary language textbooks. 

J. B. Priestley is well-known to readers of the Journal as an out- 
standing English critic and man-of-letters. 

Carrie Belle Parks (B.A. Syracuse University; A.M. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia) has had varied experience in all grades, in secondary 
work, and in teacher-training work at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the 
Jamaica Training School, New York City, several summer sessions on the 
staff of Teachers College, and is at present in the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. D. C. Heath will publish this fall the preliminary 
section of Study Tests for Literary Understanding, which she is writing 
in collaboration with Conrad T. Logan. 

J. W. Sewell (B.A. Vanderbilt University) has been head of the de- 
partments of English and German in the Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; lecturer in the Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Tulane University, and is 
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now head of the English Department of the Isidore Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans. He is the author of English Grammar, 
School Grammar (in co-operation with Baskerville), and Practical Eng- 
lish. 

S. O. Rorem has had experience as principal of a junior high school 
in Sioux City, lowa, instructor in English and public speaking in Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and Sioux City, and director of teacher-training in Junior 
High Schools at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, State Teachers College. He 
is now superintendent of schools in Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The Junior 
High Clearing House, which he has edited and managed during the years 
of its appearance (1920-21, 1923-24, 1928-29) is his own conception. 

C. W. Odell (B.A. DePauw University; Ph.D. University of Illinois) 
has had seven years’ experience as teacher, principal, and superintendent 
in Indiana, and is now a member of the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion and assistant director of the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Illinois. Among his many publications are: Educational 
Statistics, Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests, both issued 
by the University of Illinois. 

Gretchen Miller (B.A. Heidelberg College) was for some time a 
teacher of English and head of the department of English at the Napoleon 
High School, Ohio. For the past six years she has been an instructor in 
the English department of Heidelberg College. Among her publications is 
a verb exercise pad, Practical Exercises for the Study of English Verbs, 
for use in high schools and colleges, and poetry published in various 
magazines. 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems by the Four of Us, and has had 
her work published by the Pasadena Southland, English Journal, and 
McGroarty’s page of the Los Angeles Times. 

Harold Bassage is a resident of Seattle, Washington. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

George F. Wykoff is assistant professor of English at Purdue Univer- 
sity. He has contributed to the English Journal, School and Society, Pea- 
body Journal of Education, North Atlantic Quarterly, Philological Ouar- 
terly, American Literature, North American Review, Nation, Survey, 
and other periodicals. 

Fred A. Dudley (B.A. Oberlin College) has taught English at Iowa 
State College for the last several years and carried on graduate study at 
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Columbia University during the summer sessions. The material for his 
article was gathered while he served as secretary in connection with the 
work of the Committee on Students’ English. 

Lionel Crocker has taught on the faculties of Waseda University, 
Tokyo, Japan, The Floating University, the Universities of Minnesota, 
Colorado, Michigan, Michigan State Teachers College, and is now in 
charge of the Department of Speech at Denison University. His articles 
have appeared in New Japan, The English Journal, The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, and The Platform World. He is the author of Sophomore 
Speeches for Critical Analysis, and English Style in Public Discourse. 

W. L. Werner (M.A. Pennsylvania State College) is assistant pro- 
fessor of English literature at Pennsylvania State College where he 
teaches advanced courses in American and comparative literature. He 
has contributed verse and prose to the American Teacher, the Writer, the 
Nation, Life, and his work has been included in several anthologies. 

Raymond P. Currier (B.A., A.M. Harvard) was for some time lec- 
turer in English in Judson College, University of Rangoon, India. He is 
now associate professor at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 

Frederic Harrington (B.A. Western State Teachers College) is at 
present head of the English department in Bad Axe High School, Mich- 
igan. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“Classified Index of Shakespeareana in the Periodicals of 1926,” by 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum, in the June, 1927, Bulletin of the Shakespeare 
Association, 15 Gramercy Park, New York.—The English Association 
Bulletin No. 59 contains a bibliography of some of the work in English 
language and literature which has appeared since November, 1926. “A 
Reference Library, English Language and Literature” is Pamphlet No. 
66; “A Question of Taste,” by John Bailey, is No. 65. Both to be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the English Association, 4 Buckingham Gate, 
S.W. 1, London, England, 1s, postage extra—‘‘The Bacchic Element in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” by Emile Legouis, is a paper published for the Brit- 
ish Academy, Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 25 
cents.—‘‘English as an International Language” is a selected list of ref- 
erences compiled by Lois Holladay, published by the Newberry Library 
of Chicago. 
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ENGLISH IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


English In School And Out® gives one the impression that the text 
has come directly out of classrooms in which teachers and pupils have a 
definite understanding as to the why and wherefore of the study of the 
English language. The attacks have a certain breeziness and thrust that 
are sure to arrest the attention of boys and girls who are scuttling in for 
the English hour. And as one reads through the discussion of such topics 
as “Why We Should Learn To Talk Well,” “Qualities of a Paragraph,’ 
“Our Need of Words,” he knows that here are straightforward, upstand- 
ing arguments which the authors have used to prove the importance of 
knowing how to manage the use of our language. This business of learn- 
ing to use English correctly and effectively is made so much a real job 
that the youths of the day are challenged to go to work with a will and 
a way. They are told convincingly, “Whether we like it or not, we are 
judged by the way we talk’; ‘‘The first requirement of good talking is 
good thinking, and thinking, as perhaps you know, is the most strenuous 
exercise in the world”; and again, “Words stand for thoughts, and our 
ability to think depends largely upon the words we have at hand.” 

The text is divided into two parts. Part I deals with words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs as they concern everyday talking and writing 
Part II discusses, among other subjects, how to prepare a talk, how and 
what to read, the value of humor, and figures of speech. Most of the 
exercises are valuable for three reasons: they illustrate the point under 
discussion, they contain valuable information, and they give opportuni- 
ties for the development of judgment. 

The text is lacking in definite suggestions on how to build composi- 
tions. Chapter ix on the framework and chapter x on the paragraph are 
well done, but there is need in both these and in preceding chapters for 
more specific directions on how to choose and organize material. 

One is somewhat at a loss to know in which year of high school the 
book can best be used. Some of the discussions and explanations are 
elementary enough to appeal to the younger pupils, but others presuppose 
so much knowledge and make use of such mature selections that only ad- 

* English in School and Out. By Davis and Cunningham. Ginn & Co. Pp. 470. 
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vanced pupils could get the significance of the statements. However, 
there is so much excellent material that it is possible for the teacher to 
choose what she wishes to use in accordance with the demands of her 
class. 


MABEL GODDARD 





SENTENCE AND THEME—REVISED' 

The third edition of Sentence and Theme builds another span in the 
bridge across the gulf which so long has divided the teachers of English 
into the opposing camps of those who regard grammar as foundation for 
composition and those who look upon it as a not important ally. Mr. 
Ward in this new edition has stressed more than in its predecessors gram- 
mar for style. The eight new lessons on improving the sentences in a 
theme are particularly helpful and so placed that they give practice in 
the points of grammar that have just been discussed. For instance, com- 
bined with the study of prepositions are exercises showing how preposi- 
tions may improve style if they are placed early in the sentence. 

The purpose of every lesson is made clear to the pupil in language 
he can easily understand. The author takes him into his confidence and 
explains just why he should learn this rule or prepare this particular 
exercise. 

Though intended as a one-year book for the ninth grade, the material 
is so arranged that it can be used without confusion for a two-year course, 
for Part I deals with the simple sentence and Part II with the complex 
and compound. The Pilot, a pamphlet intended for the teacher, which 
may be had on application to the publishers, suggests how the work in 
the first two parts may be combined with that on composition in Part 
III. Many of the theme topics are suggested by the twenty thought- 
provoking pictures scattered through the first two parts. Below each 
picture is some explanation which refers the pupils to the pages where he 
will find a discussion and comments that will stimulate him to recall 
some experience of his own. Below the picture of a mountain waterfall, 
for example, occur these words: “In your mind is some memory of Fall- 
ing Water that could be turned into a good theme. Page 202 may start 
your ideas working.”’ When the student turns to that page he finds a 
discussion of the picture and its theme and a number of suggestions, some 
of which must “crank” his memory. 

* Sentence and Theme. Third Edition. By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott Fores 
man & Co. 
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The lessons are so grouped by topics and the directions for each ex- 
ercise so plainly given that the book could easily be used in the contract 
plan with no further directions than the necessary grouping into the 
contract units. This plan for having each pupil progress according to his 
own ability and industry is aided by a list of supplementary exercises 
placed at the last of the book to which may be referred any pupil requir- 
ing additional drill to that given in the lessons. As the Pilot provides the 
key to the exercises and sample tests for each contract unit, either teacher 
or pupil can make the corrections. 

The exercises in this third edition are simpler and more numerous 
than those in the others to meet the present condition in high schools, 
where, to quote Mr. Ward, “Nearly every mental level is represented.” 
For this same reason the author relegates the more difficult points of 
grammar, such as restrictive modifiers, to a special section in the rear 
where they need not intrude on those pupils who have all they can do to 
understand the simpler constructions. 

The part devoted to composition contains some excellent suggestions 
on oral themes and how to kill “intolerable errors,” such as the crutches 
“and-up,” “and-so,” “why-up,” and ‘“‘well.’”’ The work on letter-writing 
is interestingly presented. The section on high-school spelling is excel- 
lent, summarizing the results of years of grappling with this irritating 
subject. 

The author in his preface says: “Usefulness (of printed pages) is a 
slow accretion from thousands of assorted experiences of what teachers 
find effective in a room full of pupils surrounded by blackboards.”’ Ninth 
grade teachers of English will find this a truly useful book. 

SUSAN E, WILcox 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Field of Honor. By Donn Byrne. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 435. 
$2.50. 

Donn Byrne’s final romance has two chief claims to distinction: a large va- 
riety of those colorful, highly wrought, almost precious descriptions he loved so 
much; and an indescribable, yet strong, Irish flavor. The delineation of Lord Castle- 
reagh (Marquis of Londonderry) as he is dehumanized by directing the contest 
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against Napoleon is good, too. Though we witness both Nelson’s death at Traf- 
algar and Napoleon’s entry into Moscow, Garrett Dillon, the hero, fights only once, 
and that briefly. Most of the action is laid in the country estate in Ireland and in 
the government offices in London. The slender plot is the contest between Garrett 
and Jocelyn’s love and their conflicting political loyalties. 


Lone Voyagers. By Wanda Fraiken Neff. Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 286. 

The fate of an American university professor if he attempts to devote his life to 
independent thinking. The cross-currents of jealousy and mediocrity among the men, 
poverty-stricken homes, the selfishness of some faculty wives, and the self-annihila- 
tion of others, provide an interesting background. The author writes from a wide ex- 
perience as a college teacher and the present viewpoint of a professor’s wife. 


Seven Iron Men. By Paul de Kruif. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 

Pp. 241. $3.00. 

Again de Kruif introduces us to a group of little-known but necessary contribu- 
tors to our civilization. Before our eyes the seven Merrits discover, develop, and lose 
the great Lake Superior iron deposits. Their strong family ties, their pioneer spirit, 
their ineffectual struggles with Wall Street make these men breathing figures of hu- 
man interest. Above characters and incidents towers the immensity of these moun- 
tains of iron. How sadly often the true builders of social welfare find no remunera- 
tion. 


The Golden Wind. By Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry. New York: Charles 

Boni, 1929. Pp. 269. 

A tale of romantic adventure based upon the experiences of one of the authors 
in northern China. Against a vivid social background of the Chinese army, Mai-Sai 
(bandit confederation), the priesthood of one Buddhist temple, and a Calcutta House 
of the Flowering Willow moves the exiled hero seeking an occupation or a love to fill 
the emptiness of his heart. 

This first issue of the new “book club” paper books is certainly an attractive 
and durable volume to sell at $0.42 in the yearly subscription. A well-established 
European economy is getting a toehold here. 


Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 306. $2.50. 

On his seventieth birthday, Hans Frost, famous author, decides that he has sac- 
rificed his life to fame, luxury, and a selfish, ambitious wife. His rebellion, his happy 
return to a simpler life, his unselfish, wholesome love for his wife’s niece are pre- 
sented with great charm. The pages abound in amusing conversations and in clever 
comments by the author. Altogether readable and refreshing. 


Atmosphere of Love. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

The hero is seen in the first half of the book through his own eyes and in the 
second, through the eyes of his second wife. He in turn is bored by the very things 
that bored and alienated his first wife. The two points of view provide a unique 
analysis of the man and his loves. But is Philippe, obsessed by the dream of a “per- 
fect love,” a very common type? 
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Courageous Companions. By CHARLES J. FINGER. New York: Longmans 

Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

A tale of adventure based upon historical documents of Magellan’s cruise. True 
comradeship, brave rescues, perils of early navigation, mutiny, the simplicity and 
honor of savage tribes are all visibly portrayed. Such a story, presented in large open 
type, with illustrations that have charm, should delight sea-lovers—and boys. 

Tales of the North American Indians. By Stith Thompson. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 386. $6.00. 

Ninety-six stories chosen from the general favorites of the Indian tribes of 
North America, classified under “Mythological,” “Trickster,” “Hero,” “Bible Tales,” 
and “Journeys to Other Lands.” Usually the same tale is found in some form all over 
the continent and is characteristically North American Indian. Many, too, seem re- 
lated to myths of the Old World. The stories are crude, though clean and short— 
rarely two pages. There is a large map showing culture areas and tribes, and many 
comparative notes. 

A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 

Pp. 348. 

Says Lippmann, more logically than practically: Since “popular” religion, cen- 
tering about a “personal’”’ God, is rapidly declining and since this religion has been 
the sanction for our system of morals, ethical chaos threatens. The intellectual mi- 
nority must adopt a new “high” religion of disinterestedness, of steady farsighted- 
ness, and work out new customs and ideals based upon changed conditions of life 
Possibly the unreflective majority may lead to adopt these new customs and ideals 


Blake and Modern Thought. By Denis Saurat. New York: Dial Press, 1929 

Pp. 200. 

Blake, the thinker, the modern man, as well as the poet and painter, is consid- 
ered in this remarkable creative interpretation and estimate. Through striking ex- 
ample and well-chosen examination Professor Saurat gives evidence of Blake’s vast 
mystical and highly personal mythology as the outgrowth of a profound, misunder- 
stood philosophy. Students of English literature, as well as specialists interested in 
Blake, will enjoy the fluent movement of this warm, significant study. 

The Profession of Letters. By Collins. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929 

Pp. 279. $5.00. 

Continuing the earlier history of the profession of letters, Authorship in the 
Days of Johnson, from about the year 1780, this sequel, a University of London 
thesis, is a scholarly outline likely to be of advantage to advanced students. 
Australian Literature. By C. Hartley Grattan. Seattle, Washington: Univer- 

sity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 39. $.65. 

An essay providing a map of literary Australia Deserta. 


Utopia Americana. By Edward Wagenknecht. Seattle, Washington: Univer- 
sity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 40. $.6s5. 
A moving essay on the thesis that our American Utopias are to be found in our 
fairy tales, and the best one of all in the many stories of the Wizard of Oz. 
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TEACHING 


Kindred Arts: Conversation and Public Speaking. By Henry W. Taft. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Public speaking is less a matter of elaborate oratory than of conversation di- 
rected to some specific audience. Both are considered in this easy series of informal 
essays, replete with stories of fine conversation, informing talk on the need for liberal- 
ism and good listeners, and illuminating comparisons of public speaking as it is prac- 
ticed in America and England. Many useful suggestions for the effective delivery of 
speeches are included. It is a warm, witty, and moving book, which will be valuable 
for the general reader and serve as a vital stimulus for all teachers of English and di- 
rectors of speech in particular. 


Theatre Management. With a Preface by Charles B. Dillingham. By Sanford 

E. Stanton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 153. $1.50. 

In this manual are included the business of the theater and the full text of au- 
thors’ and actors’ standard contracts, descriptive matter of books, publicity, and the 
duties of the box-office man, the manager’s duties, and similar matters essential to the 
smooth functioning of the organization. The chapter headings indicate the player 
and the point of view which gives the book originality: i, “There are Managers and 
Managers”; ii, “You Buy a Drama”; iii, “You Produce a Play”; iv, “The City Likes 
It”; v, “And So the Road.” 

Contemporary American Literature. By John M. Manly and Edith Rickert. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 378. $2.25. 

Not so much a revision of the issue of 1922 as a new book which gives a sys- 
tematic account of American literature since 1900, including a classified bibliography 
of all the significant writers of the period, biographical information, suggestions for 
reading, and carefully chosen review studies of each author of major importance. 
The revision of this standard volume is the work of Professor Fred B. Millett, of the 
English Department of the University of Chicago. 

The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary School. Re- 
vised Edition. By Percival Chubb. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 


04. $2.7 


yal 
“WN 


This edition has been extensively rewritten, some chapters omitted, and some 
additional sections added on story-telling, poetry and speech, dramatics, letter-writ- 
ing, spelling, and penmanship. Trends, such as the emphasis on silent reading, proj- 
ects, and minimum essentials are given significant emphasis. 

The Standard High School Spelling Scale. By Ernest P. Simmons and Harold 

Hench Bixler. Atlanta, Georgia: Smith Hammond & Co., 1928. Pp. 64. 
Improving the Spoken Vocabulary of Elementary School Children. By Israel 

Galter. Philadelphia, 1928. Pp. 95. 


Answers to the important questions (1) Is story reproduction or original ex- 
perience productive of greater extension in word knowledge? (2) Which of the 
everyday words selected from those suggested by the children are worthy of special 
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drill? This study indicates superior improvement in word knowledge through orig- 


inal experiences. 


College Composition. By Thomas Ernest Rankin, Clarence Dewitt Thorpe, 
and Melvin Theodor Solve. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 846. 
$2.00. 

A text built on the proposition that students will learn to write well only when 
they are keenly interested in writing well. The authors conceive writing activity as 
an art which must be taught and learned as such, even though it may be put to 
utilitarian purposes. Literary models have consequently been used as illustrative ma- 
terial, in the belief that setting up a banner in literary ideals will result in better let 
ters and advertisements if the practice and accomplishment of the best writers is kept 
before the students as a pattern for study and emulation. Provision is made for in 
dividual differences, and the illustrative material is especially designed to meet a wide 


range of taste. Part IV is a useful handbook in the mechanics of composition 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
Innocents Abroad. By Mark Twain. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 537 
$1.00. 
A school edition with an introduction by Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Guide to the Use of Libraries. By Margaret Hutchins, Alice Sarah Johnson, 
Margaret Stuart Williams. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 245 
This manual for college and university students of library practice was first 

developed as a text for students in the University of Illinois and is now presented to 

a wider audience in revised form. Much new general material has been added, the 

list of reference books has been brought up to date by the addition of important 

new titles, and the notes on those previously included much modified. 


Norway’s Best Stories. Edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen. New York: W. W 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. 369. $2.50. 


Points of Style. By George Carver. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1928. Pp. 86. 
A score of little masterpieces. 
A brief, well organized manual of correctness for writing English prose 

An English Prosody on Inductive Lines. By Sir George Young, Bt. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. 296. 

Ballyhoo for a Mendicant. By Carlton Talbott. New York: Horace Live- 
right, 1929. Pp. 102. $2.00. 
Whimsical, mature verse compounded of Puck and Ariel. 

The Veiled Door. By Caroline Giltiman. Chicago: Macmillan Co., 1929. Py 

Io1. $1.50. 

Brief, simple lyrics that carry some reminders of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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Aspects of Biography. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 


1929 $2.00. 


Pp. 207. 


Six Trinity College lectures concerning modern biography as a work of art and 


science, and as a means of expression, autobiography, and that topic around which 


M. Maurois has built his substantial reputation 


“Biography and the Novel.” 
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books. 
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ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 


Hartford Public High School 


This textbook for Junior High School use emphasizes constant 


drill in clear thinking; self-expression, stimulated by inspiring 


models and suggestive assignments; oral English, with drills on 


pronunciation and suggestions for classroom talks; and grammar 


that is practical, with full exposition of every stated rule, stress 


on common errors, and explanations needed to correct them. 


HENRY HOLT 


6 Park St. 
Boston 


1 Park Ave. 
New York 


2626 Prairie Ave. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


149 New Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 


Chicago 











Save Your Nerves 


Get better book reports. 


Have your pupils use: 
STANDARD 
BOOK REVIEW 
BOOKLETS 











(Cheaper than loose paper) 


They fit any book read 


Neat for school Exhibits 


Millions used each year 


Ask for a free sample 


SCHOOL NECESSITIES CO. 
MARQUETTE, IOWA 


McCormick-Mathers Co. 


Wichita, Kan. Albany, N.Y. 


C.F. Williams & Son, Inc. 





GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 


announces her ninth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Passion Play with highest-priced seats and lodging at 
Oberammergau, celebration of the 2 th anniversary 
of Vergil’s birth at Mantua and at his tomb at Naples. 
England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; includ- 
ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 
aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the 
Rhine, lreland 

Dilla tours cost the least in the end 

All prices of 
Special tour is arranged to allow summer study abroad 
Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla Tour 
ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in 
Great Britain, including free a Poetry Reading by the English 
poet Wilfred Gibson 


For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 


cean passages are available 


HOLLINS, VIRGINIA | 








Check your pupils’ outside reading by use of 


STERLING 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Now ready, tests of 500 books with individual keys 
5 cents 

$5.00 

$20.00 


Single Tests - + - 
Any 110tests - - 
Set of sootests = - 


For lists and samples, address 


Sterling Public Schools 


Sterling, Colorado 





























